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TIN PLATE BLACK tRON 


HIS is the time of year when 

you pause for a mental in- 
ventory of your business, as a 
help in planning for next year. 


You consider especially those 
from whom you obtain materials 
and supplies, and you probably 
find you have of each one of 
them a two-fold impression. 


One part of your impression is 
an impersonal view of what you 
get for your money— quality, 
facilities,deliveries,terms of sale. 


GALVANIZED tRON 


What is your opinion of the 
American Can Company? 


FIBRE 


The other is the human side— 
your estimate of the fairness, 
ability, and intent to serve, as 
expressed by the men with 
whom you come in contact. 


When both the material and the 
personal factors are right, busi- 
ness relations become perma- 
nent, because the basis is the 
solid rock of mutual confidence. 


That is the kind of relationship 
we strive to maintain with users 
of Canco Containers. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH -Etrc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE,MD. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1922-1923 


John R. Baines. 

W..H. Killian. 

Leander Langrall 

William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 
D. H. Stevenson, H. E. 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 
W. E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 
F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
Chas. Glaser. 


President , 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Committee on Commerce, 


Committee on Claims, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Counsel, 
Chemist, 


oe 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


CHIcaAGo.ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


RELIABLE IN LONG RUNS. 


Pea Packers are fast adopting the MONITOR Pea Re- 
cleaner. They find it the most effective means of getting 
out splits and skins and they also find that it is always 
ready for service. It starts inthe morning and runs right 
through without trouble -- its reliable. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BERGER Keg co. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
P. O. Drawer 25 Calif, 
FRANK E. RUNDLE 


Tillsonburg, Ont. 


BUY EARLY 
A. K. & CO: 
Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. BROWN, BOGGS CO., Led. 


88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TROYER-FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING MACHINES 


BEARINGS 


As the chain is limited by its weakest link, 
just so is a closing machine’s years of use- 
fulness limited by the bearings used. 
Troyer-Fox Non-Spill Closing Machines 
have highest grade thrust roller bearings in 
the clincher head and can pad supports, 
brenzed kushed kezrings throughout where 
ball or roller are not used. All bearings 
designed so that they are kept free from 
foreign matter. 


LUBRICATION 


Either sight feed oilers or compressed cups 
for every bearing. 

TROYER-FOX NON-SPILL CLOSING 
MACHINES will run all day with no stops 
for oiling. 


Speed 75 to 95 cans per minute 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


601 Myrtle Street, Seattle, U. S. A. ; 
Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary.Can{Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES AGENTS 


E. P BURBANK GEO. DOWSING Ss. H. GRAY JAMES LEAVITT 
15 Hopkins Place, Pratton Bldg., Honolulu, I. T. Ogden, Utah 
Baltimore, Md., Sydney, Australia 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND! VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Mauufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


ANTIC ANS HIGHEST QUALITY 


LOWEST PRICE 
PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 


Syrup Refiners 
Milk Canners 
Lard and Compounds 


C)ur large production assures prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 
Powdered Milk 
Fresh Oysters 


Paints Our co-operation increases YOUR sales. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - - - MARYLAND 


ANDERSON-BARNEROVER Mfg., CO. 
San Jose, California 


SALES OFFICES 


S. G. Gorsline 
1548 Tribune Bidg. . 
Chicago, III. 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
409 Marine Bank Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


DISTINCTION 


Distinction is achieved not by being merely different; but by being better, finer. 
The Anderson-Barngrover ‘‘Pressure Cooker and Cooler’ meets these qualifi- 
cations turning out better products with less steam consumption, less labor and 
no loss from strained cans which are entirely eliminated by our method of 
“cooling under pressure.” Full particulars upon application. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 
PRESSURE COOKER AND COOLER 
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ECONOMY 


Boston 
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Food Colors 


CFRTIFIED 


CERTIFEO LOT 


PRC 100 


The lowest priced color is not always the cheapest. You 
can measure the money value of food colors only by 
results in use, for tinctorial strength—not the price per 
ounce—is what determines their actual cost to you. 

You will find the utmost economy in the regular use of 
‘*National’’ Certified Food Colors. They not only meet 
the standards fixed by the Government for certification, 
but, in ¢rue dye content, they exceed official requirements. 

There are nine primary colors and twenty-nine 
blends, all standardized as to shade, strength and 
purity. Write for descriptive folder. 


Certified Food Colors Division 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York City 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Montreal Providence 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto San Francisco 
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The Book You Need! 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 


this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRAD 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Corn Start'ng to Move Upward—The Advancing Will Be a 
Halting Owe—Not Wise to Hold Too Long—Goods 
Going Into Warehouse—Need to Acquaint 
Growers With Canners’ Problems 
—Retailers Cleaning Out. 


The interesting item of this week would seem to be the 


- fact that the corn market has commenced to advance, and this 


despite the fact that we are so near to the actual holidays 
and, what is claimed to be even more of an effect upon the 
buying, <tock-taking or inventory time. It was only a matter 
of time when corn would advance, as all well-posted men 
knew, but even the most optimistic hardly expected corn to 
start its ascendency at this time of the year. The fact that it 
is advancing is good evidence of the genuineness of its strength, 
and speculation now will begin as to where the prices of corn 
will go after the turn of the year, and after the stock-takers 
have finished their order-killing job. We do not believe that 
corn holders should anticipate any run-away market or top- 
high prices. Standard corn is quoted at 85c to 90c, which is 
a considerable movement toward the $1.00 price which this 
corn may ultimately reach. We expect to see prices hang at 
each advance for a period before any further advance takes 
place, but how long this ‘“‘hanging’”’ procecs will endure is the 
question. Wise traders will not wait for the last penny in 
sight, but be satisfied with the advances and leave some chance 
to the other fellow. It is not often that the fellow who holds 
out for the last cent gets away with it? usually it happens that 
he has to take a very considerable loss from the price he might 
have gotten if he had not held so long. We have seen this 
happen a great number of times. Prices from the present quo- 
tations up ought to show a fair profit, and all the business 
world knows that this is no time to gamble. 

Brokers’ circulars which come to our desk all seem to 
consider that this is not the time of year to expect active 
canned foods business and some of them, at least, are quoting 
all kinds of goods other than their regular listings of canned 
foods, evidently in the hope of catching any passing orders for 
anything that may be wanted. It has not been the best year 
on record for the brokers, and one can hardly blame them for 
casting about for some new lines to help over the year. 

On the other hand, the canners who have goods to sell 
are not showing any anxiety about getting orders. They seem 
perfectly willing to hold what they have and to wait until the 
market comes to them, as they feel that it must, long before 
any new crop of canned foods can be produced. It is said that 
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many tomato canners have placed their “stocks in warehouse 
for the winter, and will wait for the spring demand to clean 
out, and, of course, at better prices than now obtained. They 
probably will not be disappointed, but if there are many doing 
this, there will very soon be a drastic shortage of canned toma- 
toes. This market shows but one change in price, that of No. 
10 tomatoes, which have moved up to $5.50. A little more 
of the prezent independence of tomato holders and the market 
will have to be quoted as ‘‘normal’’—that is, at seller’s own 
price. 

Rumblings are still heard of the old bear movement 
against canned tomatoes, and this time that some of the duped 
buyers are trying to recover for their losses. Lawyers must 
live and ply their trade, but if these buyers could not get as 
common a thing as canned tomatoes, how are they going to 
get as rare a thing as money? As the Japanese school boy 
uced to say: ‘‘We ask to know.” 

A movement that may have more importance than some 
are inclined to give it, is referred to in our Editorial this week, 
and relates to the Farm Bureau Federation and its action to- 
ward closer harmony with the canners in next season’s crops. 
All the industry welcomes better harmony between the growers 
and the canners, and it ought to be possible to work out plans 
which will be beneficial to both parties concerned. All that 
is needed is a better understanding of the canners’ side of the 
question, for the canners have come to learn that the growers 
are not making a wealth of money out of their crops. Most 
canners are either growers or farmers, and they know that 
side, but the growers are sometimes woefully lacking in knowl- 
edge about the canner’s side. A good instance of, and, by the 
way, an excellent answer to this is given in the address of 
Fred Stare before the Wisconsin Association in this_issue. If 
the growers have these facts. before them, there will not likely 
be a repetition of the claims of immense profits made by the 
canners, such as were made in Wisconsin, and such as were 
made a few years ago by one of the foremost Farm Bureau 
advocates of this section, a big tomato grower, who claimed 
to have Harford County well under his influence. If the Farm 
Bureau is kept out of the hands of the radicals and deals in 
a businesslike way with the canners, a great amount of good 
can easily come from it, and the canning industry will heartily 
welcome it; but it has not always shown this disposition. 
Hence it is, we say, there may be more in this movement than 
sems to show on the surface. 

The same routine buying that has characterized the mar- 
ket for months is still in evidence, some few orders always 


passing, but traders note a slowing down, and all attribute . 


it to the fact that the buyers want to make their inventories 
show as light as possible, evidently upon instructions from the 
men higher up. Wholesale grocers say there is no falling off 
in the retail demand, and that the goods seem to be going out 
steadily from the retailers’ shelves. This is the kind of news 
that counts, for if the goods were hanging on the retailers’ 
shelves, we might expect a slump in buying. The chain stores 
are evidently trying to clean down to the lowest ebb before 
the new year rolls around, and here again this merely means 
that when buying to replace does take place, there will be a 
great amount of activity in the market. The people are going 
to continue eating canned foods after the turn of the year, but 
it is just possible that there may not be enough canned foods, 
in some lines at least, to keep the stores supplied until the 
next year’s packs can be made. 

Canned baked beans are sprucing up a bit, and advances 
in prices have taken place in some lines, and are expected in 
others. They have been too low, considering costs, and are 
movirg up a peg. 

The oyster trade is always heavy this month in prepara- 
tion for Christmas, but in late years this has mainly turned 
to raw oysters. Under quick movement and low express rates 
the oyster business had extended to almost, if not, the Pacific 
Coast, and whole carloads of fresh oysters moved by express 
to such points. At present, however, the movement is too slow 
and the rates too high to reach the far-distant points with ad- 
vantage, so there is some slowing up in that way. But the 


supply of raw stock is so limited that the shippers rather wel- 
come this fact. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


“Tom’’ North Takes Over T. J. Meehan & Co.—Upon the 
death of Thomas J. Meehan, recently, all the industry began 
to speculate as to what would become of his immense broker- 
age business, because it was generally regarded as one of, if 
not, the largest, brokerage business in the country. Mr. Mee- 
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han was popular and beloved in all sections, but he did not 
obtain his: title as the Dean of the Brokerage Business from 
personal considerations alone; it was largely due to the ex- 
tent of his business as well. Possibly no broker was more 
widely known among buyers everywhere, and certainly no one 
for a longer space of time; so it is but natural that there was 
much speculation as to who would succeed him. 

In order to settle the estate, the business was adver- 
tised, but everyone thought, and personally we believe that 
Mr. Meehan intended that Thomas L. North, who has the 
burden of the work on his shoulders since the death of Ber- 
nard Meehan some years ago, would fall heir to the business. 
And co it has happened. Mr. North has bought in the business 
and will continue it without interruption, and as he has worked 
with Mr. Meehan for so many years, we can predict that he 
si keep it moving in just the same way as if the Dean were 
iving. 

“Tom” is popular in all the industry, and his many friends 
will wish him every success. 


PROGRAM—MICHIGAN CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14TH, 10:30 A. M. 


President Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer.............. A. R. Todd 

Appointment of Committees. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:00 P. M. 
Secretary Western Canners’ Association, Chicago, III. 
President National Canners” Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
Director Bureau Foods and Standards, Lansing. 

Chief Inspector, Morley, Mich. 

Safe and Sanitary Cleaning Methods......... C. M. Mathews 
Disc. Manager J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Uniform Cost Accounting................ George E. Decker 
Manager Account Dept., Michigan Trust Co., Grand Rapids. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15TH, 10:00 A. M. 
What are Merchantable Cherries? 

In the discussion of this subject Dr. Howard will repre- 
sent the Bureau of Chemistry; W. C. Gaegley, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture; Mr. Roach and Mr. Reynolds, the 
canning industry, and Mr. Burkhart and Mr. Rogers, the 
cherry growers. 

Comparison Michigan Cherry Industry with that of New 

York, Ohio and Wisconsin................ V. H. Church 

Agricultural Statistician, Lansing, Mich. 
The Relation of the Department of Horticulture to the 
Professor of Horticulture, E. Lansing, Mich. 
FRIDAY, 2:00 P. M. 
Factory Process, Studies of Factors Claimed to Affect Per- 

Research Chemist, Lansing, Mich. 
Discussion-——By Dr. Fitzgerald, American Can Co., Chicago; 

Dr. Morgan, Continental Can Co., Chicago, and Dr. Bige- 

low, National Canners’ Association, Washington, D. C. 
Northwest Canning Methods................. H. L. Huenink 

American Can Co., Chicago, Il. 

Note—All canners invited to bring samples of 1922 pack 

of apples. 


Round Table discussion. All supply men invited to par- 
ticipate. 


DIFFERENT 


“You say Jack once proposed to you. I can’t believe it! 
He said I was the only woman he ever loved.” 


“Yes, dear, but he didn’t class me among women. He 
used to call me his angel.”’ 


COMPARISON 


“If the operation hurts you, don’t blame me, but blame 
your nerves.” 

“And if I hit you on the nose when it is over, don’t blame 
me, but blame my tooth.”—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 
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As Brokers View the Market } 


Baltimore, Md., Dec, 9th, 1922. 


When figured in dollars and cents, the business done in 
tomatoes this week exceeded the total amount of purchases in 
any week during the past month—not because of well distrib- 
uted, regular trading, however, for such was not the case at 
all, but due chiefly to the fact that several large blocks of to- 
matoes changed hands as a result of the conviction of one or 
two big buyers that the present is the time to stock up. And 
they did it handsomely. If stocks were normal, however, the 
volume of business done this week would not have caused a 
ripple. Yet, because of the generally accepted fact of light 
holdings of tomatoes at the primary sources of supply through- 
out the country, the reflex of this week’s buying created a firmer 
undertone to the market and, consequently, strengtheried the 
ideas of the holders of tomatoes. It is but human to believe 
firmly what best suits one’s own interest; and it is to be hoped 
the canners will not become so steeped in their determination 
to derive the highest possible profit for their wares, and thereby 
raise the ante above the intrinsic value of tomatoes in relative 
comparison to the basic conditions of today. Such action might 
serve as a deterrent to steady buying at a time when tomatoes 
ought to be going into consumption at 100 per cent. We hold 
no brief for the canners when we say we do not believe they 
sufficiently lack interest in the industry at large, as to dwarf, 
designedly, either the present or the future situation. There is, 
however, one prime factor which has the power to upset the 
fixed conviction of supermen, to say nothing of its power to 
destroy the determination of mere median men—the immutable 
law of supply and demand. This condition is not improbable 
this season, when one stops to reflect about the meagre carry- 
over, if any, from last year, and the subnormal pack this sea- 
son. Viewing the situation by and large, tomatoes look safe 
to buy liberally at the going price; and if nurchases made at 
this time lose money for the buyers, we shall miss our guess. 
Pick up some of the very good trades obtainable now, and rest 
content. We respectfully ask for your orders next week, 


THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


ADVOCATES SWELL ALLOWANCE OF 1/25 OF 1% 


: Eau Claire, Wis., Nov. 22, 1922. 
The Canning Trade. 


While at the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Annual Convention 
at Milwaukee last week you possibly noticed that there was 
a great deal of discussion in connection with the allowance for 
swelled canned foods to the wholesale grocer. 

During the past few years it has been growing very strong- 
ly to the one fact that it is customary to allow % of 1% for 
swell cans to the wholesale grocers at the time of shipment 
and settlement for the invoice. Many canners have been forced 
into this. 

I was asked by one of the members of the National Can- 
ners’ Association what our swells amounted to per year. Not 
being prepared on this, I was unable to answer intelligently. 
But on my return home I made it a point to look this matter 
up and I find that our average during the past five years has 
been less than 1/80 of 1% claims and invoices sent into us 
for swelled cans. In most cases the claims and invoices seni 
into us for swells figured close to 1/100 part of 1%. 

Why should one canner be penalized for his brother 
canner in case the other fellow has inexperienced help and is 
not able to produce goods in as good condition as we do? In 
other words why should we, or the Lange Canning Company, 
be compelled to pay for swells on an average which was largely 
brought about by some incompetent canner? If an average 
allowance is made which is to be deducted from the invoice 
when settlement is made for each and every shipment, in the 
writer’s opinion this allowance should not exceed 1/25 of 1% 
on an allowance for swells. That should be ample to cover 
the average on all canned vegetables such as peas, corn and 
various items in this class. We believe it is up to the canners 
to take a stand and fight for their rights and fight for a 
square deal; and the wholesale grocer is surely making profit 
enough on his average sale of canned foods without making 
an additional profit on the canner on account of swells. 

We believe if the Associatons would do some real team 
work they could bring pressure enough to bear so that Mr. 
Jobber would see that it is to his interest to give the canners 
a square deal which they are entitled to. 


Yours very truly, 


LANGE CANNING COMPANY. 
By G. J. Lange, President. 


The Sealer 


of Security a) 


No j 


Patented Ask 


MAIN OFFICE 


E. W. BLISS CO. And works 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bidg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 


Bliss for Machinery 


“BLISS PACIFIC” 


No. 81 Double Seamer 


Simple and sturdy in construction. 
Open and accessible. 
100-150 Tight cans a minute. 


ams. 


For the security of your pack, this should be 
your closing machine. 


a user,—he knows. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 343 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 


BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
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-- The Markets -- 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Revival in Canned Foods Buying Looked for After 
Turn of Year—Chain Stores Cleaning OGut—Some Re- 
turned “War” Corn at Low Prices—Big Demand 
for $10 Fruits by Bakers and Others— 
Considering Can Sizes—Notes 
of This Market. 

New York, December 8, 1922. 


Stage Set for Canned Foods Revival—aAlthough actual 
trading in the canned foods market has been of the “spotty” 
variety during the past week, the stage is all set for a strong 
come-back after the turn of the year. The markets have con- 
tinued strong, showing advances in many insiances, and the 
“bears” have definitely been put to rout. 

Chains Clearing Decks—Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the week is the special campaign of the chain stores, two 
of the leaders in this field now featuring standard corn at 8 
cents per can and standard tomatoes at the same figure. At 
these prices, ridiculously low from the standpoint of the reg- 
ular trade, the chains will no doubt experience a heavy busi- 
ness which will clear their present holdings and put them back 
into the market for additional supplies after the turn of the 
year. Besides featuring these two items, the various chains 
are putting on canned fruit weeks, featuring nationally adver- 
tised brands. It is becoming an axiom in the trade that ‘“‘when 
the chains cut loose you can look for some early action in the 
jobbing market,” and it is believed that this will hold true in 
the present case. 

Standard Corn at 75 Cents—R. C. Williains & Co. a few 
days ago offered a block of 8,000 cases of standard corn, sold 
to the French Army and returned here last season, at 75 cents 
per dozen. Practically the entire block was immediately 
cleaned up at this figure. 

Good Movement in Corn—There has been a good demand 
for standard corn reported during the week, and while those 
handling the business have not been making much noise about 
it, the extent of the trading may be realized when it is known 
that one broker alone has disposed of more than 20,000 cases 
of Maryland-packed goods during the week. The prevailing 
prices are 82%4-85 cents, f. o. b. factory, with a lot obtainable 
here and there at 80 cents. Many of the brands coming in 
show new labels, the troublesome ‘‘Maine Style’’ being re- 
moved. 

“Crushed Corn” Designat:on Opposed—There has been 
considerable talk in the trade over the substitution of the term 
“Crushed Corn’ for ‘‘Maine Style’ on the labels of canned 
corn. ‘Sweet Corn’’ or ‘‘Sugar Corn’’ is preterred. In the 
opinion of our correspondent, ‘“‘Maryland Sugar Corn’ might 
well be used. The average consumer knows nothing about the 
state or origin of corn. Packing a really meritorious article, 
there is no reason why Maryland canners cannot make a name 
for their product that will insure a steadily expanding demand. 

Pineapple Scarcity Continues— A marked shortage of 
sliced Hawaiian pineapple in No. 2% tins continues here. 
Sales have been made at $4.05 for extras, and apparently there 
is no more of this grade available at any price. It is believed, 
however, that there are a few speculative lots withheld from 
the market, and that these goods will come out when a price 
of $4.50 or thereabouts is reached. In the meantime, demand 
this week was quite active for No. 10 pineapple, and prices 
advanced. 

Bakers’ Fruit Selling — Jobbers specializing in No. 10 
canned fruits for the bakery and restaurant trade are quite 
active in the market, endeavoring to secure additional stocks 
to take care of their current orders. As a result of this buy- 
ing movement, and due mainly to the general shortage, prices 
have firmed up considerably, and are still on the up-grade. 

See $1.00 Tomatoes—Wholesale grocers in this market 
refuse absolutely to be rushed in taking on additional] toma- 


toes, despite the fact that they admit that the market now is 
probably at its lowest point for the season. From present in- 
dications, all cf the buyers will come in with a rush after the 
turn of the year, and will succeed in forcing the market up 
on themselves. Dollar standard 2s are freely predicted by 
February 1 in some quarters, but it seems to be a safe and 
conservative estimate to cay that by January 15th the jobbers 
will be paying 92%4-95 cents for buyers’ labels 2s. The Indi- 
ana market is now held at 95 cents to $1.00 on standard 2s 
and $1.45 to $1.50 for 3s. : 

Confer on Can Sizes—M. L. Toulme, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, attended a special con- 
ference in Washington on Wednesday, at which initial steps 
for the standardization of food products containers, among 
them cans, were discussed. 

American to Meet in Washington — Reports from the 
Capitol «tate that the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
will hold its 1923 convention at the New Willard Hotel, there, 
during the week of May 22nd. 

Canned Foods Committee Working — Preliminary plans 
for the holding of National Canned Foods Week in this market 
are being considered by Walter B. Timms, Walter J. Townsend 
and H. F. C. Killian, who comprise the local brokers’ commit- 
tee in charge of the event. 

Brekers to Flock to Atlantic City—It is expected that the 
attendance of New York food brokers at the Atlantic City con- 
vention in January will be one of the largest on record. Warm- 
ington, Timms & Co. and Warmington, Duff & Co. have secured 
Rooms 131-132 at the Hotel Traymore, where they will main- 
tain headquarters and will welcome their many friends among 
the canners. Butler & Sergeant, Inc., another house which 
has been rapidly coming to the front as canned foods brokers, 
will also open headquarters at Atlantic City during convention 
week to meet their canner friends. 

Lock for Dull Market at Close of Year—Practically all of 
the local wholesale grocers will be busily engaged in taking 
inventory during the first week in January, and the closing 
week of 1922 and the first week of 1923 will, therefore, be dull 
for the canned foods trade. A quick reaction is anticipated 
after stock-taking is completed, however, as it is known that 
distributors are badly in need of stocks, and the light holdings 
of the canners will insure a strong and active market. 

Salmon. Market Firm—Following the action of the Alaska 
Packers’ Association in advancing its price on pink salmon to 
$1.25, all factors are now holding at this figure. The local 
trade, however, has not yet reconciled itself to paying $1.25 
f. o. b. Seattle for this grade, and the market, consequently, 
has been in a very quiet position throughout the week. 

Notes—There have been many prominent out-of-town can- 
ners visiting the local market this week. One of the prominent 
Coast factors here was W. G. L. Behr, export manager of the 
California Packing Corporation, who spent a few days with 
the J. K. Armsby Co. 

Wm. R. Roach, president of the W. R. Roach Canning 
Co., of Grand Rapids, of ‘‘Hart Brand’’ fame, was here early 
in the week, making his headquarters with his brokers, North 
& Dalzell. Joseph Brakeley, prominent Freehold (N. J.) can- 
ner, was also in during the week, stopping with North & 
Dalzell. 

A. F. Haven, of the American Packing Corporation, of 
Evansville, Ind., was visiting the trade this week. 

R. J. Peacock, of the R. J. Peacock Canning Co., sardine 
packers, of Lubec, Me., was also here during the week. 

Herman F. Eggers, well known among the younger canned 
foods brokers here, is slowly recovering from the effects of 
gangrene, which he suffered following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He is at the Fifth Avenue Hospital. 

Sylvan L. Stix, of Seeman Bros., treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, is also convalescent, following 
a major operation performed at the Post Graduate Hospital. 

S. P. Sanford, of the F. E. Booth Co., of San Francisco, 
is visiting the trade this week. The F. E. Booth Co. has just 
named opening prices on 1923 spring-pack spinach as follows: 


No. 1, $1.10; 2s, $1.25; 2%s, $1.55, and No. 10s, $5.10, all 
f. o. b. California. 
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G. R. Garrettson and C. V. Inderrieden, of the J. B. Inder- 
rieden Co., of Chicago, were visiting the local trade, stopping 
with H. H. Ashenfelter, Inc., their local representative. 

Friends in the local trade were pleased to learn that Thos. 
L. North has succeeded to the business of Thos. J. Meehan 
& Co., of Baltimore. “NEW YORK STATER.”’ 


MAINE MARKET 


Snapping Cold Weather and Real Winter—Market on Corn 
Easy, but Holders So Few That No Anxiety Is Felt 
—Apples Receive More Attention—A Big 
Blueberry Strip. 


Portland, Me., Decemver 8, 1922. 


Winter has arrived in New England. On Tuesday of this 
week we had a nice fall of snow, and this has been followed 
by snapping cold weather. While the rainfall this season has 
been much less than normal, it is believed that there is water 
enough to carry our mills and power plants until spring, and 
to take care of stock on the farms. Lumbering will doubtless 
commence within a few weeks, as operators have been waiting 
for sufficient snow. 

The market for spot Maine corn seems to have eased up 
a little, but there is so little in hand at this time that this 
break will cause no change in the attitude of the sellers. $1.40 
is the price on strictly fancy Crosby corn, f. o. b. factory. 
Standard Grosby has sold at $1.10 and $1.00, but in smail 
amounts, owing to there being a minimum of this grade packed 
at each factory this summer. Golden Bantam corn is abso- 
lutely out of the market. 

Apples are getting more attention than before, this no 
doubt being due to the fact that New York State canners did 
not put up a heavy surplus, and the market has not been over- 
stocked. Many buyers, reading reports of large crops in cer- 
tain sections, have complacently waited until large packs would 
also be put out, but they now find themselves without such 
offerings, and are looking for choice goods at good prices. 
$3.50 and $3.75 prevail for nice No. 10 Maine apples in wood 
cases or crates. 

Blue berries are still quoted at $2.20 for No. 2s in water 
and $9.50 for No. 10s, with some clean-up lots offered at fig- 
ures enough under this to draw casual business. The blue- 
berry canning industry is a small factor in the canning world, 
but to a certain little section of Washington County, Maine, it 
is vastly important. A 10-mile strip of ‘‘barrens’’ down there 
produced half a million dollars worth of berries this year, and 
the land has brought as high as $1,000 an acre for growing 
blueberries. And they still call it ‘“‘the barrens!” 

Clams are on the market at $1.15 and $1.55, are not in 
heavy demand, and, therefore, are not being packed exten- 
sively. One clam packer stated that he believed he could 
make more money by shutting his shop and going to Florida 
this winter than he could to pack up any surplus of clams 
under present factory and market conditions. 

Sardines are going into consumption, stocks are being 
reduced fast, and the present holdings, doubtless all choice 
lots, are firm at $3.15 Eastport for standards. No goods are 
being packed at this season. “MAINE.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying, But Not of the Rush Kind—Sales of Goods to Be 
Billed After January ist—Inventories Being Made Up— 
Corn a Little Stronger — What Tomatoes Are 
Left Have Been Stored for Higher Prices 
Industry’s Improved Condition. 


Chicago, December 8, 1922. 


The conventions have been attracting our brokers and 
buyers, and trade has suffered somewhat from their absence 
from this city. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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There is no gainsaying the fact that personal contact and 
touch like the positive and negative poles of a magnet create 
action, and when the poles and the magnet are both absent 
and there is no contact, or when either is absent, there is 
nothing doing. 

That has not been the case exactly the past week, for 
enough actors remained in Chicago for a dress rehearsal of the 
play of buying and selling, even if the stage was not a blaze 
of light from the front. 

There is buying—yes!—but it is chiefly of pick-up lots 
between wholesalers for goods for immediate needs, or for 
good lots of corn, peas, tomatoes and California fruits for 
shipment after January 1st next. Quite a quantity of salmon 
has been sold on those conditions, so I understand. 


Some deals have been closed for prompt shipment, the 
goods not to be billed until after January 1st. The purpose 
of these terms on purchases is to keep the goods from appear- 
ing in the inventories which will be taken on the first day of 
the year or the last day of this year. 


There is no especial advantage to be secured from having 
a small inventory stock, and one or two of our wholesale 
houses do not ‘‘take stock” until February 1st in order to 
secure the advantage of the pressure to sell which is created 
by so many inventorying January 1st, and closing the market 
about December 5th to 10th until after about January 15th, 
when the stocks are priced and computed. ~ j 

Prices as to all the important staples are about the same 
as last week, but all are firm, and there is no weak point in 
the line. 


Canned corn is probably a little stronger, as the sellers 
of standard at 80c f. o. b. cannery are now confined to a few 
small canners, who prefer to sell rather than to put their 
small holdings in winter storage. There are not more than 
half a’dozen of such sellers, and their holdings are small. 


Canned tomatoes in Indiana have nearly all gone into 
winter storage, to be held for a higher market, which is ex- 
pected about March 1st to 15th next. There are still a very 
few lots that are available at last week’s prices. 


I would like to send more news of canned foods, but the 
editor of the Canning Trade has been ’’batting’’ around the 
United States attending all the canners’ conventions and tele- 
graphing in the news to this paper, and thereby getting the 
news ahead of me, and I suppose that his reprehensible con- 
duct will continue all next week. If I meet him in Ohio or 
Michigan at the State conventions, I am going to expostulate 
with him. 


About all the news a fellow can send to his paper this 


week is along the line of “glittering generalities,” and the gen- 
eralities do not seem to glitter very well, either. 


It might be pertinent to call attention to the fact that 
the canning industry seems to be getting a better hold upon 
itself of late than it ever had before. 


There is more friendship, more confidence, more disposi- 
tion to be mutually considerate and helpful, and more loyalty 
to the organization of the industry than there used to be. 


The secretaries of the State Associations are high-grade 
men who have the urge to do something and to make their 
influence and effort resultful. 


Street, of New York; Harrison, of lowa-Nebraska; Irons, 
of Ohio; Todd, of Michigan; Harris, of Missouri-Arkansas; 
Hageman of Wisconsin; Dashiel, of the Tri-States, are all well- 
informed, practical and able men of high-grade business abil- 
ity, and with a practical knowledge of the canning industry 
and its needs and requirements. 


They are all wide awake and constantly in touch with 
conditions. There are other secretaries I might appropriately 
mention in this respect, but I am closer in touch with those 
I have enumerated than with others. 


The secretary of a canners’ association is in a position 
to guide its usefulness more successfully than any other man 
connected with it. He usually gets but little help from his 
committee chairman, and the president generally leaves mat- 
ters to the secretary except along about convention time. This 
places the responsibility of the resultful work upon the secre- 
tary, who also usually does the work of the treasurer. 

I consider the State Associations I have named as wise 
and fortunate in having secured the men I have named to look 
after their affairs. 

Association work is the lever which will lift the industry 
to that position of respect and esteem which it deserves to 
occupy, and it is alone in that respect, as individual effort is 
futile and powerless. “WRANGLER.” 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Is Quiet—Buyers Looking for High-grade Peaches— 
Little or No Shading of Prices on Anyth'ng—Higher 
Prices Expected—High Prices Are Being Offered 
Growers of Asparagus — Labor Question 
in the Ficlds—The Convention of 
the Pacific Fisheries. 


San Francisco, December 8, 1922. 

The Market—The local canned foods market is quiet, as 
is to be expected during the holiday season, but a steady pick- 
up business is noted. Buyers are looking for high-grade 
peaches, and if these were available considerable trading 
would be done, as they are in demand. There is very little 
shading of prices on anything, in contrast to the situation at 
the opening of the season when, it looked for a time as though 
independent operators had the best of things. Higher prices 
seem in prospect, especially for Hawaiian pineapple, for which 
there is an insistent demand. Prices on No 24% extras have 
been tending upward for some time, and standards are likewise 
showing additional strength. Pink salmon is also commanding 
marked attention and prices have advanced to $1.25, without 
the demand being interferred with to any noticeable extent. 

Spinach—-Oflicials of the California Packing Corporation 
express disapproval of the tactics of some interests in announc- 
ing prices on ‘*Fall and Winter Pack” California spinach where 
these prices are guaranteed against those of the Corporation 
on “Fall and Winter Pack.’’ They point out the fact that this 
concern does not put up a pack during the fall and winter sea- 
son, as the quality of the pack made then is held to be inferior 
and a detriment to the business. But little Winter pack is 
made, and then not by the large operators. 

Asparagus—George W. Peltier, director of the California 
Asparagus Association, Sacramento, has issued a bulletin to 
growers on the asparagus situation, and advises that care be 
exercised in signing contracts. In part he said: ‘‘Canners are 
offering as high as 5% and 7 cents a pound for uncontracted 
gracs, and ali growers are looking forward with optimism to- 
ward the 1923 crop—their only worry now being over labor 
and high wages. Asparagus lands are being eagerly sought for. 
Not only are old-time growers increasing their acreage of 
grass, but many newcomers are seeking land suitable for the 
cultivation of this valuable plant. Asparagus roots are selling 
for from $6 to $10 a thousand, according to the size and growth 
of the roots. Several new canneries have been projected in the 
Delta, one of which has been started at Isleton, and another 
will be placed at Antioch, while still other interests are seek- 
ing a location and products for the ectablishment of a cannery 
above Isleton. 

“The future of asparagus growing has never been brighter 
than at present, for the market of this important Delta product 
is rapidly broadening to meet the increased production, while 
the auality of the canned product has preparea an extensive 
demand for asparagus. Last year there was canned a total of 
1,238,639 cases, and all of this pack was sold before the can- 
ning season was over. The Sacramento delta district produces 
98 per cent of the asparagus supply of the world, and it is 
expected that about 33,000 acres will be bearing in this district 
this season. This acreage will exceed that of the 1922 season 
by about 4,000 acres, and it is expected that planting will con- 
tinue. The Midland Farms Company, located on Brannon 
Island, plans cn putting in 2,000 acres more of grass, and when 
it begins bearing to establish a private cannery to pack the 
product for consumption in Los Angeles.” 

Convention of Pacific Fisheries—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Pacific Fisheries was held at San 
Francicco a few days before Thanksgiving, followed by a pub- 
lic hearing to establish regulations governing the new fishing 
reservation in Alaska, recently set aside by the Government. 
Adequate protection of spawning salmon and other conserva- 
tion methods were the principal themes for discucsion at the 
convention, which was held in Native Sons’ Hall. The asso- 
ciation went on record as favoring the Alaskan fisheries reser- 
vations, and a petition will be presented to Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover, requesting that the Federal Power 
Commission grant no permits for the erection of power dams 
without requiring that the salmon run in the streams to be 
dammed be protected. 

Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation,, attended the meeting, accompanied by Dr. E. D. 
Clark, chief of the scientific laboratories maintained by the 
National As‘ociation. In his talk before the salmon packers 
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Mr. Gorrell said: ‘The canning industry has been termed the 
billion-dollar industry, that being the approximate value of the 
canned foods produced in this country annually. California 
is the largest canning State in the Union. Another interest- 
ing feature of the California canning industry is that the can- 
ning of about 40 per cent of the Alaskan salmon pack is 
financed by San Francisco capital. It is out of compliment to 
the San Francisco packers, as well as to the climate of San 
Francisco, that this session is held here. Hitherto Seattle has 
always been selected for our sessions.”’ 


The convention was brought to a close by the election of 
officers, which resulted in the following choice: President, G. 
P. Halferty; first vice-president, Dan Campbell; second vice- 
president, F.. A. Seufert; third vice-president, R. I. Bentley; 
fourth vice-president, Archie Shields. and treasurer, F. C. John- 
stone. 

Fred Barker, a pioneer salmon packer, of Astoria, Ore., 
who attended the convention, declared that you can never tell 
who is' wrong until time proves him a liar. ‘‘My dad began to 
pack salmon up in Astoria, ’way back in ‘66,’ he said. ‘In 
1876 a serious investigator, representing the Government of 
the United States, came out to Astoria, made an extensive 
survey, and reported to Washington that the salmon for the 
packing industry was exhausted. That was forty-six years ago. 
This year, 1922, we packed more salmon than in any year since 
the serious investigator predicted the end of our business.” 

Following the convention a series of conferences were held 
by Henry O’Malley, United States Commissioner of Fisheries, 
with many packers in attendance. In explaining the reason 
for the hearing, Mr. O’Malley said: ‘“‘Upon the recommenda- 
of Secretary Hoover, we were given control over the territory 
which includes Bristol Bay, Cook’s Inlet and the waters adja- 
cent to Kodiak and Afognak Islands. Until we assumed con- 
trol the section was governed by laws made in 1906, which 
the business there had outgrown. Annually these waters turn 
out ahout 1,500,000 cases of red salmon, and the magnitude of 
this business caused the Government to assume control, and 
will govern it as it does other parts of the United States as 
regards the fishing industry. No changes in tne laws in effect 
there now are to be considered. We merely want to get all 
data possible for our office to use in case any question concern- 
ing operations arises and also in allowing new companies to 
go into the territory.” 

Dr. John N. Cobb, dean of the college of fisheries, Univer- 
sity of Washington, attended the hearing, and stated that the 
college headed by him was making good progress and had a 
number of achievements to its credit. Among these, he said, 
was a method of packing crabs, which is expected to open a 
new field for canners in Alaska. Eight companies are now 
using this method, and during the last season a pack of 20,000 
cases of crabs was made. “BERKELEY.” 


STATEMENT FROM THE BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS 
EXCHANGE 


November 16, 1922. 


On September 18th this Exehange published a statement 
of the actual condition of the tomato market in comparison 
to the predictions made by a New York city selling concern 
backed up by one of their brokerage buying units. These two 
concerns seemed to be interested in depressing the market. 
Notwithstanding their bearish literature the market on Sep- 
tember 15th had gotten away from them and was much higher 
than their predictions. Since that date the market has gained 
more strength. Today’s quotations being: No. 1, 65a70c; 
No. 2, 90ca$1.00; No. 3, $1.40a1.50: No. 10, $5.25a5.50. 

The pack in this section was a small one and stocks in first 
hands are light and higher prices for tomatoes shouid surprise 
no one. 

It is our opinion, if the buyers of canned tomatoes or 
for that matter canned foods of any description, would listen 
to the views of reputable canners as to the crop prospects, 
they would not be as easily misled as they were during the 
past summer on tomatoes by the propaganda that was put out 
to the trade for the apparent purpose of depressing the mar- 
ket and to be able to make purchases at a loss to the canner. 

This time the canner knew that this propaganda was false 
and used his own power of reason to judge the market. His 
loss was not as great as was that of the buyers who chose to 
follow the predictions that were made to them for a con- 
sideration. 

This kind of business resembles the blind pool specula- 
tion and we wonder if the buyers to whom we sell our goods 
can. be caught a second time? 

THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 


517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


For 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 MD. K e g VINEGAR-- 
oo ye CIDER-- 
PICKLES-- 


CANNING MACHINERY 


me FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH-:Etc. 


Pekin Cooperage Co. 


A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


25 Broadway, New York. 
Peoria, Ill. : Ambridge, Pa. 
Port Arthur, Tex. Mobile, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 
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Cleaner and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, Ba aig distinctive and 
economical sanitary cl iness. Order from 
your supply house. 


CHICKASAW COOPERAGE CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co , Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 


POSS 


BARRELS SoftDrinks, etc. 
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The Big Wisconsin Meeting 


Wisconsin Pea Canners Association holds record meeting-- 
Meeting of Auxiliary--A notable Banquet--Fred Stare 
Tells About Costs-- The Question of A State 
Secretary--Chisholm-Scott’s Elegant 
Entertainment. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1922-23 


President—J. A. Hagemann, Ft. Atkinson 
Vice Pres.—R. B. Johns, Antigo 
Secretary—F. E. Hulbert, Fall River 
Treasurer—F¥. Clark, Waupun 


The Directors of the various Groups are: 
Group 1—J. A. Hagemann, Ft. Atkiason. 
Group 2—F. E. Hulbert, Fall River. 
Group 3—W. F, Kelley, Calvary. 

Group 4—F. T. Clark, Waupun. 
Group 5—G. J. Coxe, Humbird. 

Group 6—J. J| Wittenberg, Cedarburg. 
Group 7—W. I. Berg, Onalaska. 
Group 8—R. B, Jonhs, Antigo. 


“FRED” STAR’S “RECORD” ADDRESS 
COST OF PRODUCTION | 


Now let us turn to the second phase of my discussion, which will con- 
cern cost of production, and you will note by a glance at the chart that the 
cost of canning peas in Wisconsin increased sharply from 1916 to ’20, prac- 
tically doubling in that period, and I know of no {other way in which the 
contrasts are shown more clearly than in the use of a graphic chart similar 
to this. 
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The purpose of this chart is twofold; the first of which is to show how 
any one may take his own costs and by the use of colors can make them 
speak for themselves, whereas mere columns of figures are much more diffi- 
cult from which to draw conclusions, and it is so easy to compare the wrong 
figures and to draw the wrong conclusions. 

In making these charts IT have used a scale of %4 inch of length to each 
one cent of cost, and the different colored divisions are drawn as nearly ac- 
curate as possible without being too exacting. 

Without discussing all the figures, which 1 believe most of you can see 
from where you are sitting, let us take the erst cf 1920, at which time the 
average cost of packing peas in Wisconsin was abcut $1.41 per dozen cans. 
a dozen cans, while the cans themselves, represented by the next division, 
averages .315, the cost of boxes averages .088 per dozen cans. These items 
Beginning at the lefthand side of the chart you wili note that the item of 
green peas, represented by this green color, is 42c for the peas contained in 


are the three principal material costs, although in addition thereto you will 
note that the sugar and salt, or condiments, amount to .025 and that labels 
also figure .025. 

Next comes the item of direct labor, .141. This is generally understood 
to mean only that portion of your labor which is employed for the short 
period of the pack, and is separate and distinct from those employees who 
are carried on monthly salary for the entire year, or the major part thereof, 
which salaried people are included in the item of factory overhead, which 
also takes care of the entire expense of operating the factory, such as coal, 
machinery and automobile equipment and the various other items necessary 
to the maintenance of buildings and equipment and are more or less fixed 
whether the pack be large or small, which in this case averages .175. 

We next have the small item of interest, .017, followed by depreciation, 
-032, then warehousng, .025, brokerage .04, additional selling expense and sales 
allowance .04 and finally general overhead .071. 

It must be understood that the figures used here are average figures made 
up from the detail costs of several different Wisconsin concerns and do not 
reflect the cost of our own operations or that of any other individual concern, 
although it cannot be far from the average run of costs of any Wisconsin 
packer producing a normal! pack. 

You will note that the chart shows very clearly that the cost of green 
peas, and cans to contain them, constitute about one-half the cost, and that 
all of the material costs, plus the items of direct labor, factory overhead and 
interest, represent about three-fourths of the finished costs, while the carrying 
and selling charges and general overhead constitute about one-fourth. The 
eolor graphs show this idea very quickly without the necessity of computing 
the figures at all, although if one wishes to make careful comparsions he will 
work out the figures. 

The costs of the preceding year, 1919, amounting to $1.225, were taken 
from Bulletin No. 327 by Theodore Macklin, published in March, 1921, by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin, and represent 
a survey made in 1920 by Mr. Macklin covering the operations of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Mr. Macklin invited detail figures from 88 factories, operating in Wis- 
consin at that time, but received the co-operation of only 22, although the 
total production of the 22 factories complying amounted to 1,255,000 cases, 
or nearly one-third of the peas packed in the State that year, and are surely 
representative. But I call attention to the fact that on Mr. Macklin’s ques- 
tionaire the three items of warehousing, brokerage and additional selling 
expense were merged into one account which he called “Selling Expense’. 
The detail on these three items properly divided, is missing on the chart, 
although I have shown the three colors separately but with the figures marked 
for the total, and I might add that Mr. Macklin’s survey shows that the entire 
pack of the 22 factories sold for an average return of $1.3846 or .159 per 
dozen over cost. 

You will note that the high cost of 1920 is practically 100 per cent. greater 
than the cost of 1916, which was approximately the average cost of producing 
peas in Wisconsin for several years prior thereto. 

And you will note a gradual reduction in cost since 1920, the cost of 1921 
averaging about 1.31, and the costs of 1922 are generally estimated at this 
time to be about 1.15, although in the final closing of the books at the end 
of the year this estimate may not be auite right. 

The second purpose in showing this particular chart I am sure will prove 
of interest to you. : 


HOW THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED 


At the institute at Eau Claire, some weeks ago, Mr. Rowan, County 
Agent of Marathon County, described the feeling of unrest among the growers 
of canning factory crops in certain sections of the northen part of the state 
about 1920, and pointed out the desirability of more effective co-operation 
between the canners and growers, and it is this thought that I have in mind 
at this time. 

We have two factories in Dodge County, and along in 1920 the farm 
bureau movement was at its height, and while I believe that the farm bureau 
mcvement was born of excellent motives. yet it was inevitable that some of 
the organizers would prove extremely radical and in- no way reflect the high 
ideas of the original founders of the movement, and this proved to be the 
ease in Dodge County. : 

A meeting of pea growers was called at the Court House and was attended 
by pea growers from practically all sections of the county, there being sixteen 
canning factories located in Dodge County. One of the speakers was an 
agitator who had been imported from a neighboring county, end he mado 
many intemperate remarks calculated to excite and inflame the minds of 
his hearers. His statements included something like this, ‘“‘You men are 
growing peas for canning factories, I understand, at an average return of 
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GEARS 


“e MOOTH running, correct in design, accurate and true to pitch, Caldwell 
gears are bound to please you. We make all types—machine-molded, 
cut tooth, mortise gears, etc. Caldwell Promptness is traditional. It is at 
your service. Our stocks assure prompt shipment. Let us figure with you 
next time you are in the market. 


ds H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
¢ Chicago, 17th St. and Western Avenue Dallas, Texas, 709 Main St. New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


de Automatic Strip Feed Press dle 
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ARRANGED WITH CURLING AND STACKING MACHINE 


We illustrate one of our several types of Automatic Strip 
Feed Presses equipped with direct connected Curling and 
Automatic Stacking Machine used for producing sanitary 
can ends. 

This equipment comprises a complete unit for the rapid 
production of all sizes of sanitary can ends up to No. 3, or 
similar work requiring a curled edge after leaving Press. A 

. larger size unit is supplied for No. 10 can ends. 

The Automatic Stacker is designed to be placed adjacent | 
to any of our various end producing machines where it is | 
desirable to stack the ends as discharged. All or any part 

of this machinery is furnished to meet your requirements | 
and may be operated separatel yor attached to your present | 


equipment. 
(Further particulars, upon request) 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Can Making Machinery, Presses, Dies, etc. 
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about 3c a pound and are averaging from $40.00 to $60.00 an acre, but those 
same canners are selling those peas for 30c a can, and are therefore making 
27¢c profit on the peas for which they pay you 3c.” 

. Now it was apparent to us that these seeds of discord were falling on 
fertile ground, and that the growers, most of whom had heretofore been con- 
tent in the knowledge that peas were by far the best paying crop, and brought 
in the first cash money of the season, outside of the monthly milk check, 
and that if’ we were to meet the ideas of the trade and the demands of the 
people, canning costs of 1921 must of ity be reduced rather than in- 
creased, so we decided to fight this situation with the truth. A chart similar 
to the one I am showing you was prepared by using our own cost figures, 
instead of average figures, and we then called a meeting of our growers in 
each locality where we were operating, the idea being that if the growers could 
be shown the absurdity and falseness of the arguments used by the agitators, 
and could be convinced that there were various items of expense to which the 
canners were subject, that the growers had no kuowledge of, and could be 
convinced that the average returns from the pea canning business were no 
more than those which the canner was justly entitled to, and were com- 
mensurate with his investments and risks carried, that they would not follow 
the false teachings of men who either knowingly or through orance were 
sowing seeds of discord and causing dissatisfaction among people who pre- 
viously had had no cause for complaint. 

The plan worked exactly as we thought it would, and in each and every 
case where the chart was used the growing discontent was quickly and ef- 
fectively silenced, and instead of demanding large increases as the agitators 
had stated, by far the big majority of the growers were satisfied that they 
had been misinformed and were perfectly willing to continue as pea growers 
at a scale of prices somewhat lower than the 1920 prices. You will note from 
the chart that the green peas cost in 1921 was reduced to .368, and again in 
1922 to .35, although I do not believe there can be any further reduction for 
1923, as the farmer is worse off than can possibly be realized by those who 
are not in close touch with conditions in agricultural sections. 


*2- 15.8% 
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Again referring to the use of the chart with the growers, you will note 
in the lower lefthand side of the chart, the 1920 pack divided by siftings. 
This was presented to the growers in order that they might more thoroughly 
understand the agitators’ arguments to the effect that the canner got 30c 
for the farmer’s 3c werth of peas. 

These figures show the average production by siftings of 47 factories in 
1920, and may therefore be considered as representative for the year, although 
the production of smaller siftings in the year just closed is greatly in excess 
of the ‘figures shown for 1920. The average production of No. 1 sieve was 
3.5 per cent., while the production of No. 2 sieve was 15.8 per cent., and 
..0. 3 sieve was 39.5 per cent., making a total of 58.9 per cent. of what we 
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may call the profitable siftings, all three of which drawn to proper scale are 
placed above this line, which we may call the line of cost whatever it may be. 
The remaining 41.1 per cent. representing the 4‘s and 5’s are placed below 
the ‘line of cost, the idea being that about three and one-half cans out of 
each one hundred might possibly sell at retail at 30c per can; that fifteen or 
sixteen cans out of each one hundred might sell at 20-25¢ per can, and that 
39.5 percent. might sell at 15-20c per can. But bearing in mind that these 
are retail prices, of course, and that the canner does not receive anything like 
that for them, and thet this would leave about forty-one cans out of each one 
hundred for which the canner would receive cost or less, and that whatever 
loss was sustained on the 41 per cent., of coarse sieves sold below cost, would 
of necessity have to come out of the profits made out of the 58.9 per cent. of 
profitable siftings before there was anything left for the canner. And like- 
wise the production of the Sweet varieties was shown as 8.10 per cent. of 
No. 1’s, 4.5 per cent. of No. 2’s, 9.7 per cent. of No. 3’s, 23.5 per cent. of 
No. 4’s, making a total of 38.5 per cent, of profitable siftings, leaving 61.5 
per cent. of coarser sieves usually sold at cost or less. It must be clearly 
understood that the speaker does not mean to imply that no profit can be 
made on the larger siftings, for it is well known to all of us that there is 
some profit in packing a Fancy No. 5 Sweet, although the profit is a great 
deal less than the smaller siftings. But if this No. & Sweet is not fancy and 
is only standard then there certainly is no profit in packing. 

In order to get the idea firmly fixed in the grower’s mind this illustration 
was used. Suppose the grower were to sell a hog to a butcher at 10c a poun 
he would understand, of course, because he is familiar with these facts that 
there were many cuts of meat on which the butcher would make no profit 
whatever, and also that there was a large per cent. of the hog that would be 
lost in slaughter and dressing, which loss must be made up out of the choicer 
cuts of meat, and for that reason this same grower would be well satisfied 
to pay 60c a pound for a choice pork tenderloin, which is only about 1 per cent. 
of the hog, and a proportionate range of prices downward in accordance with 
the cuts desired. 

The use of the chart, which was virtually placing the cards face up on 
the table and putting the grower in full possession of the truth, was a very 
effective way in satisfying him that he was being well and honestly treated, 
and if any of you have had similar difficulties that have not yet been met, 
I am sure you can use this plan to your advantage. 

On the righthand side of this same chart under the heading, ‘‘Where the 
Dollar Goes”, I have shown in the familiar circle formation the 1920 costs, 
from the Macklin bulletin reduced to a percentage basis. In other words, 
every dollar the 22 canning factories in Wisconsin received for the 1919 pack, 
representing 1,255,000 cases, was divided as shown on the chart, the colors 
used being the same as used on the costs at the other end of the chart. Green 
peas reduced to a percentage of each dollar received amount to 26.4 per cent. ; 
cans 22.7 per cent.; boxes 5.2 per cent.; condiments 1.1 per cent.; labels 
1.5 per cent.; direct labor 8.7 per cent.; factory overhead 8.6 per cent.; in- 
terest 1.1 per cent.; depreciation 2.6 per cent.; general overhead 5.6 per cent. ; 
selling expense 5 per cent.; leaving only 11.5 per cent as net profit upon 
which the payment of state and federal income taxes should be computed, and 
jwhich, of course, would be materially less if these computations had been 
made, leaving very, very little for the canner. 

Anyone who knows anything must realize that 11.5 per cent. out of each 
dollar of sales is far too small a margin of safety ini a business like ours, 
which has but one turn-nver annually, and has so many elements of uncer- 
tainty and risk. And bearing in mind that this is an average figrue, it is 


We are the originators of the Sanitary 
Can-- Come to us with your can 
closing problems. 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


101 Park Ave., New York 
Charles M. Ams, President 


BRANCHES: 
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| | A DOZEN CAN TALKS—Number Twelve 
The Check Up 
SK ANY SOUTHERN CAN 
| : customer about Southern Cans : 
| : and Southern Service. : 
: We are confident he will endorse every 
: statement made in this series of Can i 
: Talks. Then check your experience : 
| against his. 
- You will find there is only one answer: 
- Join the Southern Family to assure : 
: your future Can requirements will be : - 
: taken care of in true Southern Style. : 2 
Concentrate your worries on some- * 
: thing other than your Can Supply by : 
making your New Year's Resolution— : 
SOUTHERN CANS IN 1923 
| Southern S§ ervice Stands the S train 
| Baltimore, Maryland 
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no wonder that comparatively few canning factories really make money, and 
the surprising thing is that there are not more failures than there are and 
that so many can manage to hang on from one year to another. 

It is only the really efficient concerns who can produce a higher percentage 
of profitable siftings, and whose returns are proportionately greater and whose 
net profit is well above'thd average shown here, that can hope to find a place 
in the sun. But if we will each and every one of us endeavor to cut off the 
unprofitable siftings, that show below the line, and put them on the side of 
no let up on good quality, our business is bound to continue growing, for in 
my opinion there will be no let up whatever in the popularity of peas, and 
consumption will continue te increase at a more rapid rate than in the past 
if we watch these details. 


SELL! 
EXPENSE LEGEND 
SSS OVERHEAD 
FACTORY inrerest soxes 
DIRECT LABOR CONDIMENTS. cans 
Lasers 


DEPRECIATION GREEN Peas. 


In conclusion, I do not want to be misunderstood, and please note that 
I am not advising anyone as to whether they should pack more or less goods 
next year, but I am merely trying to analyze the statistical information I have 
spread before you, and it is for each one of us to make up his own mind 
what he plans on doing for next year in strict accordance with his own busi- 
ness outlook. For thuse of us who have permanent and satisfied customers 
and have no difficulty in making the necessary future sales, I should say we 
would be justified in expanding our production to take care of the increased 
volume of business coming our way; but on the other hand if there is anyone 
with a carry-over, and no established trade, who finds it difficult to make 
sales and whose production is largely of the unprofitable siftings, he would 
be indeed foolish to expand nis business, and would be wise to restrict his 
operations until he had learned how to put out goods that were eagerly sought 
for and had established permanent trade connections. So I again repeat that 
I am not advising you to go out and pack your fool head off, which expression 
has been used here before; but that I personally see nothing in the situation 
to be alarmed at, and believe that as long as we can keep up the present 
good average of quality, and avoid any increase in our costs, and providing 
further that there is no return of any industrial depression that wauld again 
curtail consumption still further, that the country can absorb as large a pack 
next year as we had this year, and possibly even larger. For we must remem- 
ber that about one pack out of three is a short pack, and we ought to be 
strong enough to carry a small part of our pack as a vsible supply or reserve 
against the inevitable short pack which will come sooner or later. 

Following this address, which President Moore characterized as the finest 
address he had ever listened to, President Voigt called upon Mr. Moore, as 
President of the National Canners Asseciatior, to speak. 


PRESIDENT MOORE SPEAKS 


President Moore began by saying that the statistical and cost address of 
Mr. Stare, just given, was the best he had ever heard, but added that the 
industry lacked a chart of Billing values. i 

ie said that at the time he entered the business, about ten years ago, 
the pea canning industry in New York State looked as if it was ready to 
give up the ghcst and die: there were root rat, pea lice, and poor seed, but 
today New York's pea yield, per acre, is steadily creeping up, and this despite 
the increasing drive for the smaller sizes of peas. Wisconsin, he said, is the 
dominant influence in canned peas, and the industry will progress as Wisconsin 
holds up its quality. He warned the canners that they must be careful of 
next season’s pack and they ke:p it of high quality. 

Speakiing of the need of trade associations, he said that big busine-s can 
work out its own salvation, but small business must work together for pro- 
tection and that the Government not only sanctioned but encouraged such 
associations. Individual!y you cannot maintain Research Laboratories, he said, 
‘but unitedly through the N. C. A. you can at small cost keep these unexcelled 
Laboratories at work protecting your industry and working out the improve- 
ments needed in your processes. New York State, he said, would leave the 
National Canners Association as a body whenever it thought it was not re- 
ceiving 100 cents on the dollar from the National Association, but that there 
is no danger of its ever leaving. And this Laboratory service is free to 
members. 

Speaking of the Educational Department of the N. C. A., he said he would 
like to see a canned foods book prepared with the bet recipes that e-n he 
obtaned for love or money, and then have every label bear an invitation to 
send for a copy of this book. MAS 

Speaking of the Atlantic City Convention he said that the indications 
pointed to the greatest attendance on record, and he predicted that all would 
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receive full value for the time and expense of going there. Do your part to 
your State Association, 100 per cent., he urged, otherwise you will make only 
a social success of the Association, but do your full share towards the Na- 
oA — also, for it does work which no State Associaton could 
possibly do. 


PROF. WOODBURY ADVISES RAW PRODUCTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman Voigt then called upon Prof. C. G. Woodbury to speak upon 
raw products. In replying Professor Woodbury explained that in most States 
a Raw Products Commttee to work with the National Committee has been 
appointed, and he advised that this be done in Wisccnsin. He said that the 
University of Wisconsin is not known to most canners, and that they are 
not as familiar with canners’ problems as they should be, or as they would 
like to be. He reminded his hearers that the dairy interests had a whole 
department to themselves at the University, and that the canners should fol- 
low this ‘example. He was sure Prof. Vaughan would welcome this co- 
operation. Through the N. C. A, Crop Bureau, which works in close harmory 
with the Department of Agricultural at Washington, and with the various 
State Kureaus, the canners would thus have effective service. He urged that 
the Association create a Raw Products Committee of three, and this sug- 
gestion was acted upon. The moticn was duly made, after being explained 
«y the Chair, and was unanimously passed. The Chair was authorized to 
appoint this Committec. 

With this the session adjourne.1. 


LUNCHEON TO THE LADIES 


The Allied Supply Men, Brokers and others were not satisfied to “‘treat’’ 
the entire Convention to a Theatre Party, but this year took the ladies of 
tne Convention as their guests, and extended them a most enjoyable Luncheon 
on Wednesday at noon. ‘This was given at the Hotel Wisconsin, and was 
largely attended. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
Walker Hall, Auditorium, November 15th, 1922. 


THE CANNED FOODS DISPLAY AT ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 


After calling the meeting to order the Chair asked Mr. Frank Shook of 
the National Canners Association, to explain the proposed big Canned Foods 
Display to be put on at the Atlantic City Convention in January. 

Mr. Sh ok bri fiy exp-ained that the intention was to take the immense 
Steel Pier, with room enough for 52 commodious booths, all well lighted and 
heated-—for this is one of the most attractive piers at the resort—and give 
therein an immense display of canned foods of all kinds and from all sections. 
The Machinery display will be made on Young’s Pier, a short distance down 
the Boardwalk from the Steel Pier. 

As at present intended the idea is to have each State Association take 
charge of a bocth and display the products of its members. The arrange- 
ment of the display, manner and details, are all to be left in the hands of 
the State Association making the display. Contributions of goods to make 
the display, for sampling or serving at the booth and for free distribution 
should be arranged for by the officers. The display will be free and the 
public invited to view it all during the week of the convention. The Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, which is assuming the expense of this big 
Canned Foods Display, merely asks that the various Associations make an 
early decision in the matter as to the number of booths they will need 
and will occupy. It is hoped that the various Associations will take up 
the entire hall: that is, the State Associations together with the Sections, 
such as the Milk Section, the Pineapple Section, the Sardine Section, Shrimp 
Secticn, Sweet Potato Section, ete. In this way a full and comprehensive 
display will be made. 

If the Associations and Sections do not grasp the opportunity individuals 
will be given the chance. 

In addition to the regular population of Atlantic City, estimated at 
about a quarter n.illion, there are easily an equal number of visitors there 
from all sections of the world, end especially in January, which is a popu- 
lar month at tke resort. For this reason, while the display may not be in 
a city of larze population, it will reach a wider distribution than could be 
accomplished in any other city of the country. And it should be remembered 
that Atlantic City is the greatest hotel city in the world, and the hotels are 
the greatest users of canned foods. 

The President moved that the matter be referred te the Board of Directors 
with instructions to act, 

r. Geo. W. Cobb of the American Can Company was next called upon 
and during his remarks advised the members to get behind the National 
Canners’ Association: to support their State association, but to complete 
the work by supporting the N. C. A.. which could make the State 100 per 
cent. effective. 

Mr. J. A. Anderson of Utah, Vice-President of the N. C. A., was called 
upon and made one of his forcefu) addresses. He said it costs a lot of 
money to come all the way across here to attend the meeting, but that he 
did not care what it cost if he got benefit from it, as he did. No one by 
himself can know all sides of a question; he needs to rub shoulders with his 
fellow canners, and to work with them for the good of the whole industry, 
and not in any little State or sectional way, but broadly with all the canners 
in the business. He said he would be surprised if any forward-looking 
Wi-consin pea cenner found himse'f a non-member of the National Conners’ 
Association by the time the annual convention convened at Atlantic City 
in January. He said every canner owed the N. C. A. his financial sup- 
port for the fine work it is donig for him. 

The next speaker, Phil, A. Grau, Executive Director of the Milwaukee 
Association of C ce, was dubbed a “hum-dinger” by all who heard him 
He is a young man, but a mpgt.etic speaker, and he lashed with fury_the 
dissiminator of unrest, the labor agitator, the religious fanatic, the Jew- 
baiter, and all those who sought to set brother against brother, creed against 
creed, and nationality against nationality He made all understand that 
America and these United States is no place for such and that the coun- 
try hed been ridden too hard by them in the past few years. ‘When you 
take God out of business you may expect trouble,” he said. “We can’t 
progress under fool laws, and yet do not take the political action to prevent 
this,” he continued. ‘Don’t let the other man think for you, do your own 
thinking—and acting. Turning everything over to the State—from the 
management of your children to the regulation of your morals—is being 
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The Builder of Lasting Friendship 


Thousands of folks in all parts of America use Heekin Cans. 
They have never seen the manufacturer of these cans, nor has 
he seen them. Yet there is a firm bond of friendship existing 
between them. 


Quality is the foundation on which this friendship is based— 
and faith. For every user of Heekin Cans knows the superior 
quality of these cans—and has faith in the integrity of the 
manufacturer to keep this quality always top-notch. And he 
always will. 


The manufacturer of Heekin Cans knows the needs of his users 
—knows that only the finest cans could meet their requirements. 
And because Heekin are the finest cans, they have built up a. 


great business. ©) 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 
Culvert, 6th and New Sts., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
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badly overdone,” he went on, “and business men must take a hand in Gov- 
—— matters, and do their duty.”” His address was received with 
cheers. 

The chair then invited other speakers from out-of-town, and the meet- 
ing then resolved itself into a closed session, the main consideration being 
whether or not they would appoint a State Secretary to devote his er- 
tire time to the Association. We understand that this was finally left to a 
committee for further consideration. 


THE CHISHOLM-SCOTT ENTERTAINMENT 
High-Class Musicale and Largely-Attended Dance. 


No one ever knew the Chisholm-Scott Company to do anything in a 
poor way, but they surpassed themselves in this year’s entertainment. 

The big dance hall of the Auditorium was secured, a big orchestra, under 
the direction of Geo. W. Bach, Jr., was installed and after this had en- 
livened the large audience, the really big surprise of the evening took 
place when nearly 50 handsome gentlemen in evening dress marched into 
che hall in single file -nd took their v'aces at the side of the stage. 

It was the Lyric Glee Club of Milwaukee, and they gave an evening 
of song that will not soon he forgotten. 

In between the numbers, Prof. Fred. W. Carberry, famous Community 
Song Leader, got more music out of this convention than we thought existed 
in the whole industry. The neat program contained the words of many 
popuiar songs, and these Professor Carberry made ‘the entire assemblage sing. 
and sing well, and be it said to the credit of the industry that there are very 
many fine singers among the canners and their supply men friends, brokers, 
ete. And the ladies, who were called upon to render one chorus hy them- 
selves, acquitted themselves in fine style 

After this treat the entire party was served a buffet luncheon, sand- 
wiches, coffee, etc., and a fruit punch, about which some one said there was 
a “kick,” but which we can hardly credit, as everything seemed as fine as 
anyone could desire, and we could-see no reason for a kick about anything. 

The lunchecn over, the dancers formed for a grand march, and as they 
passed a given point fancy hats were handed out to the gentlemen and 
ladies, and with these on, the scene on the dance floor was one not soon to 
be forgotten. It was a big evening and most enjoyable. Mr, “Tom” Scott 
and his assistants, Messrs. McKewen, Scarff, etc., deserve al] the praise 
that was heaped upon them. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION 


The first order of the morning session was to call upon Mr. Clark. 
representing the Mather-Cogswell Corporation, for an address upon— 


PRESENT AND FUTURE FREIGHT RATE SITUATION 
AND THE PEA PACKING INDUSTRY 


By Mather-Cogswell Corp. 


Maps Illustrate the Situation—The attached maps clearly illustrate the 
present method of grouping the origin points in Wisconsin from which 
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canned peas were shipped during 1921. These maps also show that many 
mal-adjustments exist in the freight rates applying from such points to 
representative destinations such as New York city and Cincinnati. 

Present Rates Out of Alignment—It will be noted that the rates from cer- 
tain groups are very much out of line as compared to other groups. And 
it may interest you to know that this condition has existed in greater or less 
degree since the first car of peas was shipped out of Wisocnsin. 

In other words, the rates on canned peas and similar canned goods have 
never been adjusted to the proper basis. e present rates do not repre- 
sent any particular adjustment—like Topsy in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” they 
“just grew.”’ 

A large volume of this traffic moves under what is known as special 
or commodity rates, while some of it moves under the higher class rates. 
As might be supposed, some of the rates referred to appear to be on a fair 
and equitable basis. Other rates, however, are found to be far too high 
and the wonder is that canners located in certain territories have . been 
able to market thir product at a profit. 

Pea Packers Request Equitable Freight Rates—Thanks solely to the Wis- 
consin Pea Packers’ Association, however, the rates on canned peas, canned 
vegetables sin general, and on canned milk, are now undergoing an ex- 
haustive rate check by the carriers with a view to readjusting all carload 
rates on the canned foods referred to from Wisconsin »roducing points to 
Central Freight Association, Eastern Trunk Line and Southern territories. 
The Western Trunk Line Committee, who represents the Wisconsin carriers, 
have had a committee of rate men working on this proposition for some 
time past. They expect to finish their deliberations this week, after which 
they will submit their conclusions to the Central Freight Association and 
Fastern Trunk Lines for approval 

Case cf Importance to Wisconsin—This is one of the most important 
cases ever handled before the committees referred to. For that reason, we 
must not be too impatient, because, do what we will, the carriers will not 
unnecessarily hurry a matter of such importance. 

The most difficult phase of this matter will be to convince the railroads 
in the various territories involved that rates on canned foods should be re- 
adjusted and stabiized on a somewhat lower basis. 

Other Interests Affected—-However, other large interests such as the 
packers, the condensed milk dealers, etce., are vitally concerned in this matter 
and it is expected that some of them will appear at time of hearing and 
present evidence in support of a lower basis and a more equitable adjustment. 

Carriers Requested to Expedite Matters—-We have requested the railroad 
vate committees in charge of this matter to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with their rate check. We have also requested them to permit representatives 
cf the pea packers, the canners and the condensers to review the proposed 
rates in order that some agreement between shivpevs and curriers may be 
made prior to publication of the rates. 


Vital Importance of Transportation—Altrhough Wisconsin leads the world 
in pea canning, Wisconsin pea packers are located at a distance from the 
populous districts. Since canned peas have value only if they can be con- 
sumed, their value is determined by the effective demand and supply at the 
various points of consumption. 

Transportation is, therefore, of vital importance io those engaged in 
the pea packing industry, for, without transportation this product cannot 
be placed upon the market. It is, therefore, very necessary that the Wis- 
consin pea packers have a proper basis of transportation charges and an ad- 


Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth s 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 


BRISTOL, PENNA. 


Business Founded 1784 The Oldest Seed House in America 


¢ 
VARIETIES OF TOMATOES. 
LANDRETHS’ RED 4.00 
BONNY BEST 3 00 
LANDRETH’S TEN TON........... ...... 300 3? 
GREATER BALTIMORE.................. 3.00 
MATCHLESS .... .......... 3.00 
IMPROVED STONE................... 3.00 
e 
OTHER SEEDS : 
Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin Squash ¢ 
Okra Spinach Cauliflower Beans D4 
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Another Satisfied Customer 


Read awe ‘a user of one of the NATIONAL TOMATO PEEL- 
ING MACHINES whites us with regard to the saving of Tomatoes 
during 1922 season; 


THE FOLLOWING REDUCED TO “PER BUSHEL” SAVING: 


60 pounds tomatoes put into National Tomato Peeling machine. 
_54 pounds tomatoes discharged from machine peeled. 


eS pounds tomatoes lost in skins, or 10 per cent of total. 


54 pounds tomatoes ( peeled ) given women to core. 
_47 pounds peeled and cored tomatoes obtained from above 54 lbs, 


oe pounds lost in coring, or 13 per cent. 


10 per cent in peeling. 
13 per cent in coring. 


23 per cent total loss. 


50 per cent usual cannery waste by old method. 
23 per cent by New Method. 


27 per cent total saving raw material. 


60 tons tomatoes at $12.00 per ton — $720.00 
27% of 720.00 equals $194.00 saved on each 60 tons run. 


Now add to the above not less than 40 per cent saving in labor and then consider 
the improved condition of the finished product AND DECIDE FOR YOURSELF 
WHETHER THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE MERITS YOUR 
CONSIDERATION. 


NATIONAL PEELING MACHINE 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., 


( R. A. SINDALL ) 


Baltimore, - - - Md. 
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equate transportation service in order that they may market their product 
at a remunerative price. 

Relation of Transportation to Selling Price—It is estimated by the Govern- 
ment that the percentage paid for transportation on the average carload of 
canned foods is approximately 30 per cent. of the selling price and that 
the distribution of the majority of canned foods is within a radius of 500 
miles, but that the existing freight cost per case is substantially lower in 
relationship to value of the product than the freight cost of the so-called 
basic commodities such as coal, lumber, grains, ete. 

Transportation Governs Extent and Volume of Distribution—There is n> 
doubt, however, that the transportation cost is an important factor in de- 
termining the extent and volume cf distribution from any particular center 
to any particular section. In fact, it is said that the business depression 
of 1920-21 made it necessary for canners to discontinue operation of certain 
plants and that in determining which plant should be closed the freight rates 
have been a major factor, and in some cases a controlling factor. The higher 
level of rates in effect today has no doubt accentuated the necessity of con- 
fining the production to those canneries which can most easily reach the 
consuming markets. While the present level of freight rates did not cause 
but merely aggraved the business depression and the falling off in demand 
for canned foods during 1921, nevertheless this high level of freight charges 
has laid upon certain producing points a greater burden of distribution 
than they could carry. In such a competitive mdustry those plants which can 
most economically reach the consuming markets are most likely to weather 
the storms of business depression, while those which must carry larger bur- 
dens, whether in ccst of products or in freight rates, will be the first to be 
eliminated. 

Conclusions—To summarize the situation briefly: 

First—Wisconsin is the greatest producer of canned peas in the world, 
and therefore 

Second-—Wisconsin must sel! the bulk of these peas in the more popul- 
ous districts of the United States, the majcrity of which are located at a con- 
Gistance ; 

Third—The necessity for proper distribution at reasonable rates is, there- 
fore, at once apparent. 

Fourth—The present freight rate structure is of haphazard growth and is 
hadly out of alingnment; : 

Fifth--The general basis of rates applying on canned peas is too high 
to permit free movement from all producing points; and, therefore, 

Sixth—Carriers have been requested to readjust the present rates to a 
lower and more equitable basis. 

Seventh —New rates are now being checked out and compiled by the various 
carriers involved, which rates will be submitted to the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ 
Association and other interested shippers for approval: 

Eighth—A lower basis of rates, if and when adopted by the carriers will 
greatly stimulate the growth of the pea canning industry, as well as all 
other industries in Wisconsin producing canned vegetables or condensed 
and evaporated milk. 

In ecalline upon Mr. W. F. Christel of Valders, the Chairman produced 
a live-wire, who promised to handle his subject without gloves—and he did so. 
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ASSOCIATION GRADING 
By W. H. Christel, Valders, Wis. 


I_was greatly surprised last Friday morning to receive a letter from 
our Mr. Hagemann advising that he had placed me on the program to 
lead a round table discussion on “Association Grading.” I wrote back and 
told him: , “I presumed that he couldn’t get anyone else to take the job, so 
I had to be the goat.’”” It immediately reminded me of an incident which I 
personally witnessed and therefore can vouch for the truth of it. A few 
years ago a young couple got married in our neighborhood. The young priest 
who performed the nuptial tie was one of the wedding guests. In making 
his congratulations to the very young bride, he added a few jovial remarks 
and concluded by saying, “It won’t be long now and you will learn what 
it means to be a mother.” The young bride in her excitement quickly in- 
terrupted by saying, ‘Das veiss ich schon aus erfahrung,”’ meaning, “I know 
that already from experience.”” Well, I have about as much experience in 
leading a round table discussion of this kind as this young bride had of 
motherhood. If my subject would be quantity production of children, I 
might make a better showing, being the father of fourteen living children 
(that I know of) and grandfather of thirty-five. I have often said taht if 
President Roosevelt was still alive and in office I would apply for an honor- 
able discharge as an American citizen, having fulfilled my duty according 
to his contention and suggestion and ask for a pension. 

Insufficiency in the Definition of Present Grading Rules—In beginning the 
subject of, “‘Associatio Grading,’’ which we are about to discuss here, it 
might not be out of place to go, back ‘and start with the beginning of the 
pica canning industry in France many years ago. Grading for quality was 
one of the things that was born with the industry and which (no doubt) pre- 
sented a very diffidult task from the beginning and which task has never 
been completely and satisfactorily solved up to the present time, with the 
result that there still exists a great deal of uncertainty and difference of 
opinion as to where to draw the lines between one grade and another, and 
also just what constitutes the several different grades somewhat known to the 
trade as: fancy, extra standard, standard and sub-standard, and the maxi- 
mum and minimum requirements of same. No explicit and definite standard 
has yet been determined. In other words, we still have insufficiency in the 
definition of grades, causing endless disputes, undergrading, overgrading, re- 
jections, etc. 

Buyers Take Advantage—Buyers seem to form their individual ideas of 
grades, the canners do likewise. Undergrading and overgrading has_ been 
and is now being practiced ; sometimes intentionally and other times erroneously. 
I believe I am safe in saying that the losses sustained from improper grading 
and unfair determination of grades at the delivery end has been as great or 
greater than that sustained from pea louse, or pea blight. ‘ 

At any rate the loss from that source has been heavy. Knowing our 
pack and the proper grading of same is the heart and soul of our business, 
and upon it depends (to a great extent) the success or failure of the individual 
canner. : 

Pondering in the Dark—We have been pondering along without any- 
thing definite to go by and therefore without any protection whatsoever in case 
of dispute, because of the lack of a standard definition of grades with the result 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


floor. 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 


Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 120 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. d 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 


measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 
beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 


MODEL MADE FOR No. 1, 2, 3 & 10 CANS 


SALEM 
NEW JERSEY 
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Sold Out Of Alaska 


Peas 


The last car of our choice stock of Wiscon- 
sin grown Alaskas was sold last week. 


We still have some of our choice 
Wisconsin grown Horsfords, Advancers, 
Gems, Admirals and Green Admirals 
and shall be pleased to hear from you if 
interested. 


We are now ready to quote on futures. Let 
us know just how many Peas you are ready to 
contract and we will quote you our lowest prices. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


226-230 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Jor CANNED FOODS 
them twenty high 


in the warehouse without 
fear of collapse or crush—-sub- 
ject them to rough handling 
and heavy falls—put them to 
every sort of test and they will 
prove themselves the safest 
and soundest canned-goods 
boxes you have ever packed 
and Shipped. And they cost 
much less to buy and use. 

Write for FREE CANNERS’ 


BOOKLET and let us quote 
you prices on these better boxes 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


Member Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS; 
Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue 


Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


The Indiana Pulper 


Is a Modern Hercules 


This machine will handle more tomatoes, pumpkin, 
squash, apples etc., than any machine heretofore offer- 
ed the canning industry. It does all this in a sanitary, 
economic, efficient way. By its use your yield and pro- 
fits will increase, worries and labors will be lessened. 
The capacity is unlimited. 


A team mate to the above is the Indiana Pulper 
Finisher. This machine will pulp and finish 5000 bu. 
of tomatoes in a day. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulper 
Indiana Pulper Finisher 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Indiana Pulp Filler 
Kook-More-Koils 
Washers, Sorting Table 
Cypress Tanks 
Enamel Steel Tanks 
Soldering Flux 
Capping Steels 

Etc., 


ANGSEN NGS FNKANP 130-142 E. Georgia St. 


‘ 
LANGSE Indianapolis Ind. 
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that the canner usually gets the worst of it, and sometimes the buyers have 
had it “slipped over them” by canners delivering ‘“‘undergrade” and got by 
with it. It’s a constant case of “doing the other fellow,” or “‘the other fellow 
doing you. How many of you canners here have never received from your 
buyers or brckers the all-too-familiar message: ‘‘Samples not up to buyer’s 
idea of grade,” or “Buyer failed to approve samples,” or “Shipment rejected, 
quality not up to buyer’s idea of grade,” etc.? Please raise your hand. 

ow, gentlemen, how long are we going to continue in this un le 
haphazard, slip-shod, hit-and-miss way of doing business Are we not going 
to wake up and do something to put an end to it? 

Attempts Made in 1916—In 1916 an attempt was made to correct this evil 
by establishing a grading committee appointed by this Association, but on 
account of the war, which followed and which occupied our attention and kept 
us busy complying with the Government commandeering and the many other 
things incidenial with the war, and for other reasons unknown to me, this 

ing committee died a natural death, as did most all other progressive 
movements that had ever been attempted by this Association at that time. 
(You will kindly pardon me if my statement is too drastic.) 

As I understand it, overtures have also been made by the National Can- 
ners’ Association to establish national standardization of grades, but that 
also seems to be mighty slow in coming, and now, gentlemen, I believe the 
time is here and I beieve it is up to the pea canners of Wisconsin to “put 
this thing over.” 

__ It is up to us to put on our thinking caps and “get busy” and solve that 
difficult and ever-perplexing problem of framing a code of explicit and un- 
disputable definitions of grades and thus establish a basis for standardization ; 
at least for the State of Wisconsin, which is today the deciding factor in 
the pea canning industry of the United States (if not the whole world). Can 
we do it? I say we can. If we can’t accomplish this, who in) the world do 
you think is going to do it for us? 

Suggestion of Plan—My suggestion would be that this Association adopt 
a resolution ta appoint a committee selected from the best talent in the State 
to draft a code of definitions of grades, and refer same back to the directors 
of this Association for their scrutiny and approval, and then go before the 
Department of Markets and ask for ratification of same. When this is ac- 
complished, the whcele definition (and if it is a yard long) should be printed 
on the backs of our sales contracts in place of the present inexplicit and 
incomplete form, then establish a grading and inspection bureau‘in the City of 
Milwaukee or other suitable place. This bureau should be open to buyer: and 
seller alike and should function as arbiters in cases, of dispute, and act as 
judges in cases of doubt. 

With the complete grading:rules in the hands of both canner and buyer, 
it should be easy to interpret and determine what is right and what is 
wrong, and thus minimize the causes for trouble and reduce the work and 
services of the grading and inspection bureau to the minimum, and abolish 
many evils now existing in the distribution of our product. 

It would also do away (to some extent, at least) with the free and un- 
limited distribution of samples, including transportation charges on same. 1 
believe the saving in this one item alone would be more than the cost of 
maintainence of the grading and inspection; bureau, to say nothing about the 
many inconveniences, extra work, delay in the transportation of business 
and sometimes loss of sales due ‘to tying up lots to one buyer and thereby 
losing the sale to another. 

Benefit of Standardization—When standardization of grades is accomplished 
we could call a spade;a spade and sell our products on grade and not on 
samples. Why should a buyer demand samp’es, when he can see in black and 
white just what:he may expect to get under a certain grade? Did you ever 
hear of a jobber submitting samples to the retailer when he sells his product? 
Very seldom, I am sure, because I'm in a position to know—I’m in the re- 
tail business myself. 

Undergrading, or overgrading on part of the canner is unfair and bad 
practice and should be avoided. The packer whe overgrades usually “gets his” 
from the buyer, and will lose out in the end; the one who undergrades, and 
thus tries to build a reputation for his product and outdo his comeptitor is 
not only unfair to himself as he throws away profits to which he is justly 
entitled, but is also detrimental to the whole industry, because he sets an 
example with the buyers, of which they are only too ready to take advantage 
and use in determininz grades from other canners who make honest deliverie: 
and ofttimes cause trouble and unwarranted rejections. 


Now, gentlemen. I helieve I have given you some material for thought, 
for discussion and for consideration, and I hope that you won’t be slow in 
criticizing me if I have made any mistakes, for I ‘just love’’ to be censured. 

There was quite an extensive discussion on this last matter, and the re- 
ports of Committees were then called for. 


The President appointed the following committee to confer with the 
Board of Directors to study the practicability of securing an all-time Field 
Secretary for Association work. Henry M. Wollum, Chn. Owen; H. A. Johns, 
Randolph; Austin Larsen, Green Bay; H. P. Friday, Markesan. and A, T. 
Hipke, New Holstein. 

The fo'lowing resoluticn was pussed unanimously: 

RESOLVED, Theat the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association favors the 
defining and the establishing of grades of qualjty for canned peas, and therefore, 
requests its Board of Directors to proceed promptly in conferring with the De- 
partment of Markets to arrange for a cutting of samples in order to properly 
arrive at definitions which may be appreved hy the canners and the Depart- 
ment of Markets and required on labels used in the sale of canned peas. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


In consideration of the hearty co-cperstion given our officers by the 
Association of Commerce of the City of Milwaukee in making our conven- 
tion successful, let it be: 

RESOLVED, That our Secretary be instructed to write them in earnest 
appreciation of their kind'y offices. 

We were both entertained and inspired by the representatives of the 
National Canners’ Association, canner: from other States and representatives 
of the allied industries, and we would, therefore: i 

RESOLVE, That they be assured of our sincere appreciation and that we 
extend to them a cordial invitation to meet with us again. 

WHEREAS, We have profited much by the numbers on our program this 
convention, let it be 

RESOLVED, That our Secretary be instructed to write each speaker a note 
in deep appreciation of the time and effort so cheerfu'ly and freely given us. 

WHEREAS, A number of abuses have crept into our present system of 
distribution ; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Board cf Directors of our Association make as ex- 
tensive survey as possible of the present method of distributing canned foods. 
to the end that some remedy may be arrived at to correct the present abuses 
in the system and also to improve upon it. 
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With a full sense of the value of Canned Foods Week, we feel that it is 
only fair to ourselves to act on the suggestion of our President and give this 
movement real support. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we give this movement our earnest co-operation and 
remit our contributions promptly and do it 100 per cent. 

WHEREAS, We have been most agreeably entertained by the Chisholm- 
Scott Company and the Allied Industres; now, therefore, be is 

RESOLVED, That they be extended a vote of thanks in token of our keen 
appreciation of their care and thoughtfulness. 

Wi REAS, The women of the Auxiliary presented a most creditable, con- 
structive and enjoyable program; now, therefore, be it 

OLVED, That the members of our Association extend to them a rising 
vote of thanks. 

In acknowledgment of the visit of the President of the National Canners’ 
Association, let it be 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of our Association be instructed to advise 
Mr. Moore of our sincere appreciation of the time and effort given us and ex- 
tend to him a cordial invitation to meet with us again, 

In the retirement of President Voigt, we feel that we are losing an able 
and conscientious executive and as a of our sincere appreciation of 
two years’ work he has so cheerfully and freely given us, let us 

RESOLVED, That the Association extend to him a rising vote of thanks. 

W. I. BERG, Chairman, 
L. R. EDWARDS, 
JOHN HUENICK. 
Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


This committee heartily coincides with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent of the Association upon the Reporting System, 

We suggest that the Board of Directors take action upon the recommenda- 
tion of the President in correcting the abuses in the brokerage business. 

The committee recommends that the Board of Directors take action upon 
the matter of the Capper Bill, which is now in Congress. 

The committee recommends that the President’s suggestions referring to 
the control of pea blight and pea aphis and other pests by Federal and State 
Agricultural Departments be continued. 

We coincide with the views expressed by our President on this matter and 
sang recommend contributions to this fund by the members of our Asso- 
ciation. 

We urge upon the canners the use of the Standard Form of Contract 
as best protecting their interests and to refrain from agreeing to or granting 
special privileges and allowences not granted other buyers. 

R. B. JOHNS, Chairman, 
. T. CLARK, 
J. B. FAAS, 
Committee. 


(Nore: The following address was delivered on Monday before the 
Meeting of the Auxiliary.) 


INTELLIGENT LABELING OF CANNED FOODS 
By G. J. Lange, President Lange Canning Company, 


The time has come in this day and age when canned peas as well as other 
canned foods should be labeled in such a manner that the consumer may know 
what he is buying. In other words, why should the canner hesitate to put on 
the label in an intelligent manner what he has put inside the can. By doing 
this we gain the confidence of the consumer and the result will be an increased 
consumption of canned foods. 

This, of course, will carry with it a more scientific rule in grading. Take, 
for instance, what has been done during the past twenty-three years to im- 
prove or change the rules on grading of peas and corn. Note the Michigan 
Bean Gorwer’s Association, they have adopted a grading on beans. You 
can buy beans East, West, North or South, and in most cases they will say 
Michigan grading to apply. Now, what does that mean? It means just this: 
A choice hand-picked bean must come up to certain standards, otherwise it 
is passed down into a lower class. Michigan choice hand-picked beans must be 
bright, clean beans, but allow a certain percentage of off-colored or broken 
beans in them. Same applies to many other commodities, 

In peas, we have certain rules which constitute a fancy, an extra-standard, 
a standard and sub-standard; but we don’t say how many broken peas, splits, 
oversize or hard peas may be in the can before it ceases to be a can of fancy 
peas or how many extra standards shall be allowed in the can before it shall be 
classed as an extra standard. This should be specified by a specific ruling so 
that canner, jobber and retailer may know what they are buying and selling. 
The same ruling should apply on extra-standard, standard and sub-standard, 
and this should not only apply to peas, but should be made to cover canned corn 
and other commodities as well. 

Here we canners dump 13,000,000 cases of peas, aggregating about $30,- 
000,000, on the market for the public to consume without any definite method of 
grading, just leaving ourselves to the mercy of the wholesale grocer. I know 
in @ number of cases where sub-standard peas and sub-standard corn changed 
their grade while in transit. I venture tu say most of the time our 
and corn go to the consumer for the grade they were intended, but I know 
positively, but not always. I can cite you many cases where our own goods 
did not. Only a short time ago I noticed in a large restaurant in St. Paul 
several cases of sub-standard corn piled in a window in one large pile. The 
special label for this particular lot of corn attracted my attention. This corn 
was sold to St. Paul jobbers at 88¢ per doz. f, o. b. St. Paul, say’ 7c per can. 
This same corn went over the counter and on the table at 15¢e per dish and 
from four to five dishes served from each can. I inquired about the sale of 
this corn and found it was being sold at 20c per can. Some spread from 7c 
to 20c on a measely little can of sub-standard corn. 

Now, if we canners were compelled by a Federal law to print in large 
type not less than one-half-inch tall across the face of the label “Sub-Standard,” 
this lot of corn would have gone to the consumer for just what it was. We 
should be compelled to print across the front of each can on the label “Sub- 
Standard Grade,” “Standard Grade,” “Extra Standard Grade,” “Fancy Grade,” 
whatever the case may be. In this way the consumer will soon be educated 
and the person wanting fancy grade will be able to buy them and those wish- 
ing a cheaper quality can get them and the price will be according to grade. 
As it now is, no consumer can say intelligently as to what grade they are 
getting. The average traveling wholesale grocery salesman as well as the aver- 
age retail grocery clerk is merely an order-taker and very few know what con- 
stitutes a fancy, standard or sub-standard grade. I feel that our consumers or 
our eaters are entitled to know what they are buying and paying for. 
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“THE 


of Art istic )Merit for Commercial Value. 


MADE 


“We. excel Our Labels 


in Designs are the Highest Standard 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 


FOR BIG WORK 


There is a Cameron machine for each operation, re- 
gardless of the size of the can, be it snuff-box or 
wash-tub. 


_ Our 267 Automatic Double seamer attaches ends to 
vessels or containers up to 214” in diameter and 24” 


in height. 


Seams made by this machine in galvanized stock are 
tight and do not require soldering. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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. When the time comes that I am ashamed to put on the outside of the can 
just what I have put into the can, then I want to get out of the business. If 
our standard or sub-standard goods were labeled as such, they would go into 
the proper channels where they rightfully be-ong, and wouldn't get into the 
homes where they do real injury to the industry. There are places that 
want and are looking for sub-standard canned foods and if canners label their 
sub-standards as such, it would be one step in the right direction. We may 
well take a lesson from our Canadian friends. All goods shipped into Canada 
must be labeled in five-eighths-inch large heavy letters across the front or 
face of the label whether fancy, standard or what grade there is inside the can. 
This is only honest and square-dealing. Some canners as well as jobbers 
say a sub-standard grade of peas never should go into the can. I grant that. 
If you are going to humbug the public and sell sub-standards to the jobber 
and by the time they get to the consumer they have got to pay the price of 
standards or extra-standards. The fact is, there has been too much propaganda 
going on all these years. 

By cutting out sub-standards or standards you will deny the poor man the 
privilege of even buying a can of peas or corn. I say there is a place for 
standard, sub-standard and even second grades of canned foods. If properly 
labeled, peas are known as the “poor man’s meat’—a can of peas is said 
to contain more reai food value than a pound of beefsteak. If this is true, 
why deny the poor man the privilege of buying a cheap can of peas so that he 
can keep soul and body together? Can anyone tell me any good reason to 
take away from the poor man this privilege? I say all peas are good, whole- 
some food. Same with canned corn. 

No matter if peas or corn have become a little too mature to make a tender 
fancy commodity, peas and corn a little mature make just as valuable a can of 
food and even more so than the youngest, most tender goods. They are all 
good and contain splendid food value. But we should be honest enough in 
our dealing to put on the label what we have in the can. In other words, 
apply the “Golden Rule” and aim to give our consumer a square deal. 

Again, can any canner, jobber, retailer go out and buy canned foods in- 
telligently unless they have seen certain goods under certain labels? Is there 
any distinguishing marks on canned peas or canned corn that will tell us 
whether or not these peas or corn are standard or fancy? I would say at 
least 90 per cent. of canned peas and corn go to the consumer today without 
any special mark as to the grade. Therefore, I strongly recommend the label- 
ing of peas like it has been adopted, i. e., give the size and whether early 
variety or sweet variety peas, then go one step farther and print in large 
letters one-half-inch or five-eighths-inch across the vignette and say “Fancy” 
grade, “‘Extra-standard” grade, or whatever the grade may be. This then 
will force, upon the canner more scientific rules on grading. This very thing, 
in my opinion, has hurt the corn industry to such an extent that canned corn 
has become unpopular. We can well remember what P. T. Barnum, the 
great circus man, told us many years ago when he said, “You can fool part 
of the people part of the time, but you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time. 

Now, what are we canners going to do. Let this important subject drag 
along from one generation to another, or will Wisconson pea canners put 
it over? I hope ovr Association will get busy. We should no longer with- 
hold from our consumers the information as to what we have inside the can. 
Let’s al! do our part and see to it that proper laws are passed to compel each 
and every canner and every jobber to so label peas and corn that Mr, Con- 
sumer may know what he is buying. For your information I have worked out 
a suggestion for the grading of peas. I submit these gradings to the press for 
publication : 

Recommendations for Grading of Peas 
Fancy Sieve Peas. 

Peas must be young and tender, liquor must be clear, cans must contain 
i sebecabunabw of drained weight of peas, peas must be covered with brine, both 
peas and brine must be free from flavor defects due from imperfect pro- 
cessing. 

_ The following allowances should be made for broken and split peas, over- 
sized peas, discolored peas and foreign matter, which might be found in can 
even after said peas had passed through our present-day machinery and also 
might not have been visible to the naked eye of the inspectors before they were 
processed. 


Allowance of.......... % for broken and Split. 

Allowance of.......... % for Oversized (but tender) peas. 

Allowance of.......... % for Discolored Peas and foreign matter. 

The fact that above peas do not contain.......... of drained weight should 


not furnish sufficient room for rejection and this clause is well covered by Gov- 
ernment classification of weights and measure. 

Labels on the above products should read in type at least one-half-inch tall 
and in the most conspicuous place or across the front on said label, Fancy 
Quality, then below giving number.......... size Alaska or Sweet Peas, whieh- 
ever the case may be and the words Sifted, Extra Sifted, etc., should be elimi- 
nated from the wording on the label, all peas being called as per their respective 
size. 

Extra Standard Quality Peas. 

Peas must be reasonably young and tender, reasonably clear liquor, rea- 
sonably well covered with brine but not necessarily submerged, one-eighth-inch 
as fancies should be. Cans should contain not less than.......... of drained 
weight of peas. Both liquor and peas should be reasonably free from flavor de- 
fects due from imperfect processing. Following allowances: 


Allowance of.......... % for Broken and Split. 

Allowance of.......... % for Oversized (but tender) Peas. 

Allowance of.......... % for Discolored Peas and foreign matter. 

The fact that above peas do not contain.......... of drained weight should 


not furnish sufficient room for rejection and this clause is well covered by 
Government classification of weights and measures. : 

Labe!s on the above products should read in type at least one-half-inch tall 
and in the most conspicuous place or across the front on said label, Extra 
Standard Quality given number.......... size, Alaska or Sweet Peas, which- 
ever the case may be and the words Sifted, Extra Sifted, etc., should be leimi- 
nated from the wording on the label, all peas being called as per their respec- 
tive size. 

Standard Quality Peas. 

Peas may be more or less hard, liquor may be more or less cloudy, 
but not thick, fili-may be more or less slack filled, provided same will not cause 
buyer trouble in regard to Government ruling on weights. Cans may be too 
full provided same has not caused any signs of goods not keeping. 

Allowance of.......... % for Broken and Split, 

Allowance of for Oversized (but tender) Peas. 

Allowance of 

The fact that above peas do not contain.......... of drained weight should 
not furnish sufficient rooms for rejection and this clause is well covered by 
Government classification of weights. ; 

Labels on the above products should read in type at least one-half-inch 
tall and in the most conspicuous place on said label, or across the front 
Standard Quality giving number.......... size, Alaska or Sweet Peas, which- 
ever the case may be, and words Sifted, Extra Sifted, etc., should be elimi- 
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nated from the wording on the label, all peas being called as per their re- 


spective size. 
Sub-Standard Peas. 

This class of peas should embody all peas that fail in some respects to meet 
any of the requirements of the ether three classes of peas. 

Labels on the above products should read in type at least one-half-inch 
tall and in the most conspicuous place on said label, Sub-Standard Quality, 
giving number.......... size, Alaska or Sweet Peas, whichever the case may 
be, and the words Sifted, Extra Sifted, etc., should be eliminated from the 
wording on the label, all peas being called as per their respective size. 

Soaked Peas. 

Soaked Peas should come under the classification of Sub-Standard Peas and 

labels should read Ripe Peas Soaked. 


FINIS. 


CANNED FOOD EATEN AFTER LAPSE OF 86 YEARS 


(From a London (England) Daily.) 

During the concluding stage of the inquiry into the Loch 
Maree poisoning tragedy the question was raised as to the 
possibility of hermetically-sealed preserved food preparations, 
either in tins or glass jars, detetiorating after the lapse of a 
few years. Dr. Leighton, the medical officer of the Food De- 
partment of the Scottish Board of Health, suggested that it 
might be desirable to stamp on the containing vessels of such 
preparations the date of manufacture. He added, however, 
that he had no knowledge of any definite period beyond which 
there might be danger in eating these foods, and mentioned 
that quite recently he had eaten, without ill effects, some of 
the contents of a tin of rations issued to the troops during the 
Boer War. 

There is at least one instance of tinned foods retaining 
their freshnecs for nearly 90 years. In 1824 Captain Parry 
entered the Arctic on his third quest for the North-West 
Passage, and the following year prepared a food depot at a 
point named Fury Beach. Eight years later Sir John Ross, 
also seeking the North-West Passage, came across this depot 
and brought some of the food back with him. Unopened, the 
tins were given over to the care of the Hull Library and 
Philosophical Society, and some years later were placed in the 
Hull Museum. 

In 1911, eighty-six years after Parry had left them in the 
Arctic, two of the tins were opened, and their contents, corned 
beef and pea soup, eaten by some of the museum staff. They 
were found to be in excellent condition, fresh, palatable and 
quite good. Sir John Ross also had some of the tins, con- 
taining soups, roasted and boiled beef, veal and mutton, tur- 
nips, and carrots, examined by competent persons and in every 
case they were found to be perfectly preserved and eatable. 


Fighting the H. C. of L. for Fifty Years, 

Celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, the St. Gall Consumers’ 
Association has just given a huge banquet to its 9,901 share- 
holders and employees at St. Gall, Switzerland, where a report 
of its life and struggle for half a century was read. Organ- 
ized in 1872 for the purpose of supplying the public principally 
with foodstuffs and the necessities of life at a minimum price, 
without the intervention of the middle man, this association is 
but one of many such successful societies in Switzerland, says 
Consul Willrich, St. Gall, in a report to the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The association had two splendid 
buildings in St. Gall and branch establishments at other places 
in that and other Swiss cities. It is growing from year to year 
and keeps down the prices of foodstuffs to a reasonable level. 


Canneries May Save South Africa’s Cattle Industry. 

South Africa’s biggest problem—surplus cattle—may be 
solved by efforts now being made to establish meat-canning 
and meat products factories in Durban and other South African 
cities in the grazing belt, says Consul Lewis V. Boyle, Durban, 
in a report to the canned foods unit of the Department of Com- 
merce. Those promoting the scheme are confident that they 
can put on the market goods identical with the imported Amer- 
ican and Australian products for at least 20 per cent. less. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Eight Ermold Labelers, complete 
with changeable parts for bottles and jars. Used only 
short time. Direct-current motor, 110 volts. Address 
Box A-1011, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Sinclair-Scott Nested Graders, 
in first-class working condition; better than new. We 
will name price to suit customer. Address Box A-1012, 
care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One (1) standard (Baker Pattern) 
horizontal steam chest, with single door, including 
tracks; size 10 ft. long, 32 inches high and 28 inches 
wide, inside measurements. One (1) 25 ft. (3 car) 
standard Zastrow steam vox. All the above in good 
condition. Address Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Highest prices paid for used labeling 
machines. Address Westminster Machine Works, Baltimore, 
Md. D. L. Farrar, sales manager, 1618 Linden Avenue. 


WANTED—First class machinery from a plant discon- 


tinuing the canning of peaches. Address with full details 
Box A-1003 % The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Splendid corn and tomato factory in fine 
location in Indiana, high class proposition. Address Box 
A-1013 % THE CANNING TRADE. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—-Man with some executive ability, competent to 
handle Max Ams No. 128-G and No. 58 Automatic Double Seam- 
ers, also McDonald Auto Strip Feed Presses. Good position— 
all year job—with concern manufacturing cardboard containers 
with tin ends. Write giving qualifications and salary expected. 
Address Box B-1009 care The Canning Trade. 


“FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES. Practically new canning 
machinery for Peas, Corn and Tomatoes can be purchased at this 
time at extremely low prices. Advise your requirements at once 


and take advantage of this opportunity. Apply, Box A-1014, care of 
The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—One Monitor Pea and Bean Washer in first 
class condition. Used slightly. 
Address Edward V. Stockhan, Inc., Havre de Grace, Md. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Exhaust Boxes; must be in first-class 
condition. Reply D. Canale & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—Baker Double dump scalder. Must be in good 
condition. Also six single bale four tier open bath cooking 
crates, six small floor trucks with tongues. Address Carty 
Canning Company, White Plains, Ky. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH-Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


WANTED—Old-established Niagara County (N. Y.) packer 
desires first-class man on jams, jellies, preserves, catsup, chili 
sauce in particular. To high-grade man measuring up to require- 
ments, good opportunity is open. State age, if married, experi- 
ence, ability, names of two previous employers, salary, with all 
possible detailed information concerning yourself. Address 
Box B-1010 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Brokerage salesman, must be favorably known 
to best Chicago trade. Saiary and bonus commensurate with 
results. Address giving reference and full details, Box B-1017 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Branch manager-brokerage office, with expert 
knowledge of groceries, executive ability, initiative. Liberal 
salary and profit division. Address confidential with full 
particulars. Box B-1016 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced person practical in the manufac- 
ture of cane syrup and compounds, also the canning of syrups 
and molasses, wishes a position as manager, Can erect and 
equip plant to handle this product. Can furnish best refer- 
ences. Address Box B-1008, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—-Young chemist, graduate of the Prague Uni- 
versity, specialist in pectins, having done research work and 
canning in Czechgslovakia, would accept situation in some 
large cannery. Knows new machines for jam manufacturing. 
Speaks and writes English well. Could accept the situation 
end of December, 1922. Apply Box B-1015 care The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED—-Situation desired by practical Pickler, where 
he will have the opportunity to exercise his ability in the 
growing, salting and manufacturing of the better grade of 
pickles. Address Box B-1006, care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Capable Salesman and Buyer, with 
managerial and executive ability, desires position with up-to-date 
concern, where proven ability’ will be appreciated. Have had 
years of experience in food line, also supervising brokers and 
salesmen covering the wholesale and retail trade. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box B-993, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A position as superintendent procescor, or as 
a double-seamer mechanic for the Fall. I have had years of 
experience as superintendent, packing a full line of goods, and 
as a closing machine mechanic and operator. Would accept a 
position to begin October 1st until the close of the year. I can 
furnish references. Address 612 Eact Grand River Street, 
Clinton Mo. 


Label Pastes 


For Canners 


TINNOL The only strictly neutral ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 


Paste for labeling on tin. Sticks An adhesive of extraordinary 
on lacquered or plaintin. Pre- merit. Much stronger than flour 
vents rust spots. Doesnotaffect paste. Will keep in sweet condi- 


the most delicate colors. Does not 
warp or Wrinkle the paper. Keeps 
sweet in any weather. All ready 
for use. 


LABEL GLUE 1608-CC This gum we 
recommend especially for use in 
the ERMOLD WORLD and similar 
makes of bottle Labeling machines 
for attaching labels onto bottles. 


MACHINE GUM For labeling on 
glassand wood. Will resist mois- 
ture and keep your labels where 
you put them. Will not affect 
gloss or stain delicate papers Al- 
ready for use. 


tion for more than three months. 
Made especially for the KNAPP 
BURTand MORRALmachines and 
all machines using flour paste. 


LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No 3784-T A 
clean and highily concentrated 
adhesive, ready for use on the 
BURT and KNAPP and similar 
machines for difficult or varnish- 
ed labels. 


EXPRESS GLUE 2662-B This glue we 
recommend for the shipping and 
labeling room for attaching labels 
by hand or brush to paper, wood. 
cardboard, burlap, etc. 


The Superiority of our VINER FEEDER is con- 
clusively proven by the rapid expansion of this 
branch of our business. 


“Ask the men who use them” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


71 E. State St, Columbus Ohio. . 


All of the above preparations are packed in 55-gal. casks. 33-gal. 
barrels. 10-gal. kegs and5-gal. kegs, 
CONDENSED PASTE POWDER One pound will make two gallons or 16 
pounds of pure white paste ready for use. Much better, stronger and 
smoother than flour paste. Made intwo minutes with boiling Water 
or live steam. No acid. Will not stain. Can be usedon KNA PP or- 
other labeling machines. 

Packed in 300-lb. barrels, 150-lb. barrels, 100-Ib drums, 50-lb-drums 
25-lb. drums, 10-lb. bags. 
ARABOL WHEAT PASTE POWDER. Made up with cold water. Two 


pounds will make 3 gallons of thin paste or 2 gallons of heavy paste. 
Packed in 230-lb. barrels and 125-lb. bags. 


The Arabol Mnfg. Co. 


Largest Paste and Gum Manufacturers in the World 
100 WILLIAM ST,, NEW YORK 


Samples for Test on Request 


J. T. DOWLING 


PATENT ATTORNEY 

TRADE MARKS - - LABELS” 

| 631sMUNSEY BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


gE 
We carry a large assortment of stock labels for Tomatoes, Corn, 

Apples, Pears, Pumpkin, etc. etc. 

Imprinted with Canner’s Brand and Firm Name. 

3 Days Service. Write for Samples and Prices. 

H. GAMSE & BRO. GAMSE BLDG. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. | 


MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STREETS - BALTIMORE, MD. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


e 


: THE 1922 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
Is Ready 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 13th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and _ practically Tavedivedls interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


SEEDS 


WITH A _ PEDIGREE 


Moderate Surplus of Pea Seed at attractive prices 
NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


Stringless Beans, Seed Corn 
Beet, Spinach, Cabbage 
Pumpkin, Squash 


For prompt shipment or future contract 


Ask for prices and samples 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST 


Detroit, Mich. CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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——CAN PRICES—— 


and 


“COLOSSUS” 


American Can Company 


Write our district offices for packers’ 
Pulp Machines 


Pulp Finishing Machines, Cranes, ! can prices. 
Peach Parers, Clutch Pulleys, etc. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon | 


OYSTER STEAM BOX application. 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Machine and Boiler Works MACHINERY EXCHANG 
2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ose *Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) H. H. Taylor & Son. 
Canned Vegetables. 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 
Balto. N.Y. 
White Mammoth, No. 24%4......... aa 4.40 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 


White, Large, Peeled, eee 
Green, Large, N 3.85 
White, Medium, No sees 
Green, Medium, No 3.70 
White, Small, No. 2% oes 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%...... 4.00  .... 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%...... Sante ane 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2%...... 3.75 .. 
Tips. Green, Round, No. 2%......- Out 


BAKED BEANSt 
Plain, No. 1 
In Sauce, 
Plain, No. 2 
In Sauce, 
Plain, No. 3 
In Sauce, 


BEANSt 
String, Standard Green, No. 2..... -80 -90 


String, Standard Green, No 10... .... 5.25 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. .85 .... 


Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... -90 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.. - 5.00 5.25 

White Wax, Standard, No 85 9.95 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... vce Te 
Limes, Batwa. Ne. cess 

BEETSt 


Large, Whole, BO. 
CORNt 


Std. Evergreen, No. & f.o.b. Balto. 1.00 { 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.... 1.00 { 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. Balto... .95 


3 . Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.00 1 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.o.b. Balto....... 125 i 
Std. Crushed, No.. 2, Baltimore.... .90 J % 
Std. Crushed, No. 85 § % 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2.......... 95 {1 
Ex. Std. Crushed, = Fy f.o.b. Bal. 1.05 Out 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b. County £0 206 
Extra Standard Western, me: - 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... anes -95 

HOMINYt 
Standard, ‘Spiit, 90 4.90 
Standard, Split, No. 10........ see. 3.00 93.00 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP} 

12 Kinds, No. 92.20 
OKRA AND 

Standard, No. 2........ 

PEASi— 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b 42.75 
Baltimore. . 2.25 


No. 2 Sieve, 28 4 f.0.b. factory...... 1.50 {1.70 


o-b. Baltimore...... 2.00 .... 

No. 3 Sieve, f.o.b. factory...... 1.30 1.35 

No 4 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory...... é 1.35 

f.o.b. Baltimore...... 1. 

No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory... Out 

Seconds, 2s ...... Out 

E. J. Standards, 1’ No. 4 Sieve. . Out Out 

E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 3 Sieve ....... Out Out 

E. J. Ex. Sifted, Pi 's, No. 2 Sieve.... Out Out 

Fancy Petit Out Out 

PUMPKIN{ 

SAUERKRAUT{ 


Standard, No. .90 


1.25 

4.00 

dard, No. 2..... 
1.85 1.45 


(t) Thos. J. M eehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co, 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 
Standard, Na. 400 S50 
California, No, 2%, f.o.b. Coast... -.-- 1-95 
California No, 8.95 
qF. O. B. Factory basis. 


SUCCOTASHt 
Green Beans, No. 


5 
With Dry Beans, No. 2..........-. 1.10 1.25 
OS 


New York 1.50 
SWEET POTATOES} 
F. 0. B. County 
Standard, No. 2........... 80 


° 


Standard, Ni > f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.00 {1.00 
Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County..... .95 .95 
Standard, No. 9. 
Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. County.... 3.25 3.25 


TOMATOESt{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... ---- 5.25 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 3.50 5.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.ob. County.... 5.25 5.00 


Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.. 1.40 41.40 
Seconds, No. 3, ‘£.0.b, Baltimore... 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 90 ¥ .95 
Standard. No. 2, f.o.b, County..... 87144 -95 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. ..... ...- 

9s, f.o.b. Baltimore. [80 -85 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... 


TOMATO PULP} 


Standard, 
Standard, vous 
Standard, 65 
Maine, No, 10......... 


Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out 
Pennsylvania, No, 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00 .... 
APRICOTS 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No, 10......... 

. 2, Preserved....... 1.50 $1.50 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.25 41.50 


Maine, No. 
Maine, No. 


Seconds, Red, LEO 
Seconds, White, N GUE 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2 Out 
Extra Preserved, N 2.00 Out 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2........ > 11.25 


GOOSEBERRIESS 

Standard, No. 2........ 

Standard, No. 8.50 $8.50 


PEACHES* 


California Stan No. 2%. a*- 2. 
California Choice, No. 24%, L. C. 3.25 2.70 


PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.60 {1.50 
Standard White, No. 2............. it 
Standard Yellow, No. 2........... +++» _Out 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... ---- $1.50 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out {1.10 
Seconds, Yellow, No. {1.15 
Standards, White, No, 3........... 1.75 2.00 
Standards, Yellow, No 8.......... 1.75 92.85 
Extra Suntont White, No. 8...... 2.00 [2.25 
Extra S Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 {2.20 


Selected ‘Yellow, No, 3. 3.50 38.50 

Wh: o. 8. 1.60 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 -e- 1.75 1.70 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 8. eoe 1.25 $1.15 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10.............6. 8.00 00 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEARSt 
Seconds, No, 2, in 
Standards. No 
Extra Standards, No, 2, in 
Seconds, No. 3, i 


Standards, No. 3, in Syrup........ 1.50 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.75 


PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2. - Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... .... 
Bahama Sliced, "Ex, Std., No. . Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. “ee 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, 4.00 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%.. 3.95 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. Bosses 2.75 
Hawaii Sliced, cose 2.50 
Hawaii Grated 


Shredded, Syrup, No. 10. 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2......... Out, 
Eastern Pie, Water, No, 10........ Out 


Black, Water, No. 


RASPBERRIES§ 
Bink) Water. Mae 
Black, Syrup, No. 
9. 


Preserved) Wo LIS 


Standard, Water, No. 10........... 8.00 $10.00 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1- Ib., case 4 dos........... Out 
.Flats, % Ib, case 4 doz............ 20.00 
OYSTERSS 
Standards, 5 oz..... 1.30 
Standards, 10 oz...... 228 24 
Selects, 6 oz..... 2.45 
SALMON* 
Cohoe, Fiat, No. 1........ cece 
oe, Flat, No. %. 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..... 1.82% 
lumbia, Tall, No. 1 it 
Columbia, Flat. No. esse 
Columbia. Fiat, No, %.. + 
Medium Red, Talls......... 
SHRIMP§ 
Wet or Dry, No 1%.......... exci 91.50 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B_, Eastport, Me., 1921 oe. 
Oil, Keyless ......... 3.10 
Tomato, Key ..... Ges 
Tomato, Carton ......... 3.50 
Y% Mustard, Keyless 3.00 
%4 Mustard. Keyless 3.25 
NA FISH—White, per 
California, 12.00 
California, Is ........ 24.00 
California, es, Blue Fin. cus 
California, is. 
California, 


triped 
California, 1s. ‘striped 
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N.Y. 
| 
91.15 
White, Large, No. 2% o. N.Y. Standards, No. 8. in Water........ 1.25 
Out 
. Out 
Out 
4.00 
3.50 
2.85 
150 91.55 Out 
Sanitary 3s, 5% in. cans.......... Out .... 
| Jersey, No. 8, f.o.b, County...... Out Out Water. No. 2 PLUMSt : 3 
1.80 
49.00 
Small, Whole, No, 1.60 1.40 STRAWBERRIESS 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2...... 2.00 92.25 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.30 92.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
* CHERRIES 
sts lard No J 
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A GOOD TEST OF CANNED FOOD CONSUMPTION 


The following article, taken from ‘‘The American Restau- 
rant,” a leader in its field, shows quite well how and by whom 
canned foods are taken. It is, at least, a definite statement 
in one set case. The article was headed 


FOOD MARKET 


In order to furnish definite facts on the buying of food 
supplies, we picked at random twenty subscribers and sent 
each a questionnaire to ascertain the buying power. These 
records included one hotel, ten lunchrooms, from two very 
small places to several average sized; six cafeterias, some of 
less than 200 seats to one of 1,800; two tearooms, both quite 
small, and one institution. These signed statements are open 
to inspection, and we are satisfied that they represent the gen- 
eral average of the field. We purposely used only a few 
(twenty) statements, as a small number is easy to visualize. 
We want to make it clear that the subscribers sending in the 
following statistics are not the big fellows used to make a 
greater showing, but picked here and there from our paid 
subscription list, with no thought of their importance. For 
instance, the following are some of the towns and cities from 
which these statistics were taken: Clearfield, Pa.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Akron, Ohio; Portland, 
Me.; Chicago, Ill.; South Bend, Ind.; Streator, Ill.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Mansfield, Ohio; New Castle, Ind.; Fremont, Nebr.; 
Portland, Ore.; Toledo, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minn.; Middle- 
town, Conn., ete. 

One owner, whose figures we are using, states he can seat 
only 48 people. Another says that he serves 2,200 meals, 
while another feeds 180,000 per year, and another served 
114,590 in 1921. The main point is that thece are typical 
subscribers and reflect accurately the buying power of the 
industry on the following products: 


Canned Vegetables—These twenty typical eating places 
purchased last year 10,195 cases of canned vegetables. This 
represented tomatoes, corn, peas, spinach, hominy, baked beans, 
etc. Most of these were listed as No. 10s, although on some 
No. 2 and No. 3 were purchased, particularly on peas aid corn. 
This representing average purchases of our subscribers is, per 
subscriber, 500 cases, or a total of 3,313,375 cases used annu- 
ally by our subscribers. 


Canned Fruit—Our survey of twenty average eating 
places showed the purchase last year of 5,663 cases of No. 10s, 
four of the twenty net giving us their figues. Some places 
bought as little as 9 cases up to as high as 2,000 cases, the 
average, however, being 354 cases. 

As our subscribers to whom this inquiry was sent were 
taken at random from our mailing list, we sincerely believe 
this represents an average of the buying power of canned 
fruits of the American Restaurant subscribers. py this analy- 
sis our subscribers annually purchase 2,386,714 cases of canned 
fruits, or more than 300 cases per subscriber. 


Baked Beans—On this question seven of the twenty used 
canned baked beans all of National brand, nine baked their 
own beans, and four did not answer the question. Those that 
purchased canned baked beans used 1,615 dozen gallon cans. 
Of those that baked their own beans there were five that gave 
the quantity of beans used. These were as follows: 10 bags, 
2 tons, 5,000 pounds, 314 bushels, and 1,200 pounds. 

It would seem from this that about two-fifths of our sub- 
seribers buy canned baked beans and three-fifths bake their 
own. That the restaurant industry offers a big market both 
for prepared canned beans as well as the raw beans is quite 
apparent. 


Condiments—We secured only thirteen answers to the 
quantity of catsup used, twelve on chili sauce and seven on 
Worcestershire sauce. Catsup and chili sauce were in six in- 
stances purchased in gallon cans, and in six instances in pints, 
and in one instance half-pint bottles. 

Of the thirteen subscribers that gave us figures, they 
bought 1,254 dozen catsup and 478 dozen chili sauce. These 
figures were all reduced to gallon cans, where figures were 
given for bottles, and one dozen figures represents gallon quan- 
tity. On Worcestershire sauce, 79 dozen purchased by seven 
subscribers. We did not get figures on mustard and other 
condiments in this survey. 


An additional letter was sent out to ascertain whether 
original bottles or bulk were more often used in serving cat- 
sup and chili sauce. In a great majority of cases on our sec- 
ond inquiry we find the restaurant owners prefer serving con- 
diments in the original bottle. 
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Canned Fish Market—Restaurants, lunchrooms and cafe- 
terias buy quantities of salmon, shrimp, lobster, crabmeat, 
sardines, tuna, herring, cavier, anchovies, etc. Quite a num- 
ber of different brands are listed, in most cases well known 
nationally advertised products. Eight subscribers bought dur- 
ing the past year 402 cases of canned fish, or an average of 
more than 50 cases per subscriber per year. It is obvious that 
the market for canned fish in the restaurant field is well 
worth going after. 


THE LAKESIDE PACKING CO. EXPANDS 


The Lakeside Packing Company, a Wisconsin corporation, 
organized in September, 1921, by President Wedertz and S. K. 
Fergucon as Secretary and Treasurer, operating a corn plant 
at Plainview, Minn., and a pickle plant at Chicago, has pur- 
chased the properties of the Wisconsin Pea Canning Company, 
consisting of factories at Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, 
Amery and Turtle Lake, and all will now be operated under 
the name of the Lakeside Packing Conipany. 

They have removed the pickle plant formerly at Chicago 
to Manitowoc, where commodious quarters have been secured, 
making it one of the most modern pickle and condiment plants 
in the country. They have added olives to their line, being 
direct importers. One shipment has already been received 
from. Spain. 

Mr. F. P. Smalley, formerly with Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
has been engaged as manager of the pickle and condiment 
department. 

The capital stock of the Lakeside Packing Company has 
been increased to $750,000, all of which has been subscribed 
for. The officers and directors of the company are the fol- 
lowing: 

L. E. Wedertz, President; A. L. Hougen, Vice-President 
and General Counsel; S. K. Ferguson, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; H. L. Wedertz and J. H. Roemer, Directors. 

All of the plants of the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Com- 
pany which have been acquired as listed above will be con- 
tinued in oper:tion. 


The unusual qualities ofCaldwellCypress 
Tanks are proven by theirenviable records 
in all sections of the country. Perhaps 
this is largely due to the fact that. of al 
woods, cypress is the one which lasts best 
outside its native climate. 

hirty years experience in building 


tanks enables us to couple this remarkable 
tank wood with workmanship and design*« 
that ensure the maximum of tank satis-) 
faction. 

Send for Catalog 


W.E. Caldwell Co 


Incorporated 
2310 Brooks St., Louisville, Ky. 


CANNERS’ CONVENTION DATES 


HON. SECRETARIES: 
If you will keep us promptly posted on dates and 
information regarding your meetings, you will help to- 
wards the success of the meetings by giving everyone 
interested the information he wants. 
Keep this column correct. 


THE EDITOR. 


December 12-13 1922—Ohio Canners, annual meeting. Hotel 
Desher, Columbus. Make reservations early, 

December 14-15, 1922—Michigan Canners, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Panthied, Grand Rapids. 

January 4-5, 1923—tTri-State Canners, Annual Meeting. Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia. Big entertainment. 

January 22-26, 1923.—National Canners, Canning Machinery and 
Supplies, National Brokers Associtions and machinery dis- 
play. Atlantic City. 

February 7-8, 1923—Missouri Valley Canners. Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Colonial, Springfield, Mo. 


Records Speak” Volumes i 
on 
g 
TANKS 
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Strings in the package— 


An inferior article 
A dissatisfied Public 
Decreasing sales 


Disappointing profits 
PLANT 
ROGERS STRINGLESS REFUGEE 
And Pack 
QUALITY 


TELLS” 


326 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


With This One Machine 
You Can Fill . 


Preserves - jelly - mustard - mayonnaise - syrups apple- 
butter and all similar products. 


Two pistons - one rotary valve - do the work and give 
you — 


Greater accuracy and cleanliness of filling than has 
ever been possible before. 


It’s a machine that is made to stand up during the stren- 
uous run of the season. No breakdowns, delays, loss of 
money and product. 


You can fill on the same floor where your kettles are, 
or on the floor below. 


Find out all about it. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. JUDGE Manager and Editor 


107 S. Frederick Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Tue CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 45th year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTEs—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE CANNING 
TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE OaNNING TRaDE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE. Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1922 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Intelligent Labeling—Mr. G, J. Lange, President of the 
Lange Canning Company, Eau Clair, Wis., dared to tell the 
canners of the Wisconsin Auxiliary of the Wisconsin Canners’ 
Association, that they should change their labels so that the 
average consumer would know what she is buying when she 
purchases a can of foods. We say “dared” because it takes 
nerve to tell this industry that the time has come when they 
must show sense in the labeling of their goods. Not that they 
have not been told this times without number, at least in these 
pages, but that they have never paid the slightest attention 
to the telling. And we do not mean Wisconsin canners only, 
but we mean every canner in the business, for we seriously 
doubt if there is an intelligent label on the market today. And 
let us make that even broader and include the wholesale grocers 
and all who use the so-called jobbers’ labels. Not an intelligent 
label is used in the industry, or if there is we have never seen it. 
Now, don’t start a snowstorm of labels down on us, to show us 
where we are wrong, because we know full well that every in- 
dividual canner and jobber thinks his label is just the finest 
thing ever done; every mother’s son of them is as proud of his 
labels as is every mother’s son of that son, but unfortunately 
all of them suffer from that mother’s blindness to his faults, 


Read Mr. Lange’s address as given in this week’s issue, and — 


take his— a big and experienced canner’s—statement instead 
of ours, To us the hopeful sign is that at last, after years of 
effort, we seem to have penetrated the glacial period of the can- 
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ning industry’s life, and at least found one canner who sees the 
matter as the rest of the world sees it, and with this breach we 
hope ‘to see others come through. Why is it that canners will 
remain deaf to this cry; why will they stand like adament 
against every effort to drag them out of this chaotic condition 
of their labels; why their business sagacity will not compel them 
to remove this anchor from the freer movement of their goods, 
is something that we have been unable to understand. And the 
label printers, although they see the point and understand the 
crying need of a radical change here, stand idle and remain 
quiet, possibly because the change is radical and revolutionary, 
and they do not want the trouble of the change, although ulti- 
mately it would make no difference to them, except that their 
orders for labels would be doubled and quadrupled very quickly 
because of the increased use of canned foods. 

__ It has been said from the platform this fall that no canner, 
with all his experience and familiarity with canned foods, could 
go into a grocery store and tell what he is getting when he buys 
a can of goods, unless it happened to be his own brand or one 
with which he was entirely familiar, Isn’t this a fact? You 
know it is. And yet you question what is wrong with the labels 
used on canned foods! 

Buying a can of foods under even the most fovaroble condi- 
tions is buying “sight unseen”—a “pig-in-a-poke”—because of 
the tin package which prevents the buyer from seeing what she 
is getting. Buyers of canned foods, therefore, must go it blind. 
The need, in consequence, of strict honesty with these buyers— 
for the world judges him a contemptible cuss who would cheat 
a blind man—is apparent; but, at least, there can be no excuse 
for not telling the buyer, on the label, just exactly what is in 
the can. Hasn’t the industry reached this age of reason yet? 
Or are we truly still in our swaddling clothes? 


You know the quality of the goods; then let your label tell 
the consumer in your own words: “These are our finest goods. 
A slightly cheaper grade is packed under brand, and a third 
grade, good for stewing or soups, is packed under brands.” 
On the standard label say: “This is our medium or standard 
grade. We pack a finer grade under brand.” That is what 
we mean by intelligent labeling, and it is not hard to do if you 
want to do it, covering all the variations and grades of goods put 
up. If you sell foods in Canada, you must do it, as Mr. Lange 
shows, printing across the face of your labels, in half-inch type, 
the exact grade, variety and size. Why net do this for the 
splendid consumers you have in this country? 

You owe it to your consumers, but, above all, if you choose 
to consider it in a thoroughly selfish way, you owe it to yourself, 
so as to prevent your lower grades coming into competition with 
your better grades, as you know they continually do. 

We cannot believe there is a canner so dense as not to see 
this urgent necessity, but we foresee they will anticipate all 
kinds of. trouble with their buyers; that the buyers will not 
sanction this on their-labels for a very good reason; that it will 
make trouble in keeping’ labels on hand and not getting them 
mixed; but if you expect to increase the consumption of canned 
foods—yes, to hold what you have today—-you are obliged to do - 
this, and to do it at once. Do not wait for another generation to 
pass away before starting, but start in 1923. 

What is the use of having a Canned Foods Week, of telling 
people to eat more canned foods, that they would like good goods, 
when the first thing they ask you is: “How can we buy such 
goods?” and you cannot answer. You know you can’t answer. 
It is time that you could answer, and tell her how to buy. 

The Farm Bureau and the Canners—Agricultural “blocks” 
and other movements among the growers, notably the County 
Agent movement here in the East, have been causing the can- 
ners some consideration, and not without good cause. Recently 
they held a big meeting in Atlantic City, and here is an account 
of it, taken from the American Farm Bureau Federation, Weekly 
News Letter, of November 30th, and it is worth noting in more 
ways than one: 


NATIONAL CANNING CROPS COMMITTEE MAKES 
REPORT 

The National Canning Crops Committee met recently in 
Atlantic City, N. J. Members present were: Chairman Thomas 
I. Wright, Rochester, N. Y.; A. E. Hughes, Delaware, Ohio; C. 
C. Gelder, Princess Anne, Md.; Dr. W. A. Schoenfeld, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. Frank App, Trenton, N. J. 

It developed that one of the outstanding needs is the ap- 
parent lack of recognized grade for canning crops. The com- 
mittee unanimously decided to request Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, to ascertain as rapidly 
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as possible the grades for canning crops which would be under- 
stood by both the grower and the canner. 

The committee recommended: 

1. That the grower should co-operate with the canner in 
the sale of the crop. 

That in such localities where marketing facilities are in- 

adequate growers should only control their own canneries. 

3. That the growers’ crops should be paid for on the basis 
of the established recommended grades. 

4. That canning crops shall be paid on the season’s pool 
of like grades. 

In order to carry out the recommendations the committee 
suggests the building of the following type of organization: 


1. All growers should be signed to a five-year contract, 
carefully written and approved by, the growers and recognized 
marketing authorities. 

2. Locals organized with the full board of directors should 
be formed. These should operate and direct the growing and 


marketing of the crop under the jurisdiction of the Federated 
Locals Central Association. 


3. The financing of the organization should be done in one 
of two ways: 


(a) Each member should pay his unit of interest sufficient 
to effectively carry out the work undertaken by the association 
in addition to a membership fee of $5 or $10. 

(b) In lieu of the above working fund or working capital, 
a subsidiary corporation should be organized by the locals for 
the purpose of grading, packing or canning any of their crops. 


‘These facilities would, in turn, be rented to the locals at the cost 


of their maintenance. 


4. The logical unit for the local should be the shipping 
point. 
5. Any association formed should be a non-profit, co-opera- 


wee producers’ association, as legalized by the national and state 
aw. 


6. The growers should approach the canners before begin- 
ning to organize and work out with them the value of such ser- 
vices which the growers might perform. After such services 
have been worked out for the canners, then build an organiza- 
tion to perform this service, 
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The committee further recommended that any locality de- 
siring to undertake the better organization of their canning in- 
dustry should invite Thomas I. Wright, chairman of the com- 
mittee, to meet with them so as to get the benefit of his experi- 
ence in successful organization. At the request of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Wright consented to perform this service so far as pos- 
sible. Each locality, however, should be prepared to pay the 
expenses necessary for such assistance. 


WITH GORRELL IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The following is taken from a San Francisco daily—one 
of its regular features, you will note—and sent to us: 


BEST STORY TOLD IN SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS 
YESTERDAY 


The laugh for today is supplied by Frank E. Gor- 
rell, secretary of the National Canners’ Association, 
who is registered at the St. Francis from Washing- 
ton. Gorrell said he overheard a conversation be 
tween two girls, evidently students at the University 
of California, who were crossing the bay on a ferry- 
boat. 

“I gather from the conversation that sentiment 
plays very little part at the university,’ said Gorrell. 

“The co-eds were discussing a male student. : 

George is absolutely impossible,’ said one. 

“‘Why do you say that?’ inquired her com- 
panion. 

““*Well, he invited me to a show the other even- 
ing, and after he had taken me home he tried to kiss 
me. Of course, I told him to stop, and : 

““*And what?’ queried the second girl. 

stopped,’ said the first.” 


CANNING MACHINERY 


‘FRUITS~- VEGETABLES: FISH:Erc. 
A.K.ROBINS € CO. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


management. 


enjoyed under the deceased. 


Announcement 


| am pleased to announce to the late Thomas J. Meehan’s friends and 
customers that | have bought the business of 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


| have been associated with Thomas J. Meehan & Co. since 1912, and 
q | am thoroughly familiar with the particular requirements of our 
customers, and, for this reason they can feel assured of the same careful 
consideration of all details in their interest that they received in 
previous years, five of which the business has been under my direct 


The business will be continued under the same firm name and the 
resources of the Company will measure up to the high standard it 


THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 
THOS. L. NORTH 


Baltimore, Md. 


| 
| 


S The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 
Printing Headquarters 
Beech Street, Cincinnati 
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SMILE AWHILE | 


A NEW BRAND 


A bootblack was puffing away at the end of a cigar, when 
a gentleman, thinking to have a little fun at the boy’s expense, 
asked him if he always smoked cigars. 

“Oh, yes, sir, pretty often,’’ answered the boy. 

“What brand do you generally smoke?”’ asked the gentle- 
man. 

“Robinson Crusoe, sir,” answered the boy. 

The gentleman pondered a little, 

“T never heard of that brand,” he said. 

“It’s name I’ve given ’em myself,’’ announced the boy. 
“You se, Guv-nor, old Crusoe was a castaway.’’—Judge. 


THE SAD PARTING 

“IT do wish you would quit licking stamps,’ complained 
the wife of the amateur author. ‘It’s vulgar and unsanitary; 
and, besides, I gave you a perfectly good stamp-moistener on 
your last birthday.”’ 

“T wasn’t licking those stamps, dear,’’ said the amateur 
author, sadly; “I was kissing them good-bye!’’—wWriter’s 
Monthly. 


SAFE WATERS 
First Angler—‘‘This paper reports another case of a 
bather being bitten by a fish.”’ 
Second Angler (after a blank day)— ‘Ah, well—it would 
be safe enough bathing here!’’—London Opinion. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 
“In the Cumberland Mountains of East Tennessee,” says 
a Nashville man, ‘‘a good coon dog is considered a valuable 
asset. 
“Once I asked a native how many dogs he had. 
“T ain’t got but four,’ Jim replied, dejectedly. ‘Looks 
like I never kin git a start on dogs agin.’ ’’——Harper’s. 


SAFETY FIRST 
Mornin’, Hank! Whatcher doin’ up thar?” 
“Waal! The old woman is figgerin’ on drivin’ th’ Ford 
an’ I’m a-makin’ the garige door five foot wider.” 


THE FOURRAGERE 
“Fo’ why dat French sojer done got dat telephome cord 
all drape’ round his shoulders?’ inquired one colored cteve- 
dore of another. 
“Ah’s plumb appealed by yo’ iggerance,’’ answered the 
second, pityingly. ‘‘Dat merely syndicates dat his regiment 
done got excited.’’-—American Legion Weekly. 


THE TONIC 
Mrs. Smith (thoughtfully)—‘‘I’m afraid I shall have to 
stop giving Tommy that tonic the doctor left for him.”” ~ 
Mr. Smith (anxiously)——‘‘Why, icn’t he any better?” 
Mrs. Smith—‘Oh, yes. But he has slid down the banist€rs 
six times this morning, broken the hall lamp two vases, a 
pitcher, and a looking-glass, and I don’t feel as if I could stand 
much more.—London Morning Post. 


MAKING BUSINESS A PLEASURE 
“That young man had no business to kiss you last night,” 
said mother to the sweet young thing. : } 
“Oh, maw, how can you say such things! That wan't 
business, it was p easure.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Detemeatie making Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 
BARRELS, KEGS, Ete, 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 


La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Beau Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


vegetable and fruit. 


ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntle Manfg. baa Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Robi bins & Co., Baltimore. 
pressure. See Pumps. 


AND ENGINES, steam. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago 
Baw. Renneburg & — Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co. altimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., hilese Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTTLERBS’ SUPPLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, weod. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
~ corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
r Products. 
can. See Labeling Machines, 
BROKERS. 
A. G. Hayes, Baltimore, Md. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Cyptaine, 
— and Pails, metal. See Hnameled 


uckets. 
me. wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gaseline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
Burning Brands. See Ste 
Cabbage Machinery. nt Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co. ., Salem 
Can Fillers. See Filling "Bashiocs. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams ey, Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. 4 

Cameron Can Mc hy. icago. 

John R. Mitchell “Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Can ers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
mea Can Co., Baltimore 
Heekin Can Co., Cinctunati, oO. 
hel s Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can €o., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va, 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, seldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Me Machines, colderless. See Closing 
Capping Btecis, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


_ CARRIERS and Conveyers, gravity. 

H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 


Catsup Motion For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandette). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


& MAOHINERY, 


Huntley’ Mice Stivers Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 


Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, epen top cans. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mch y Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., eeling, W. Va, 


Coated Nails. 

Coils, r Coils. 

Condense Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 
CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners.. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, continuous agitating. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn, See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 
COPPER COILS for tanks, 


F. H. Langsenkamp, 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


COOPERAGE, kegs, barrels, etc. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem. N. * 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUOTS. 
(Boxes, Betile Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Con ye Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and ne machines. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Feliinene. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltim 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimere. 


CRATES, Iren Precess. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


- Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating ‘Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co.. Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, cern.’ 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mcha 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Rdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warecheuse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and En bs 
-lined kettles. See 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ren 


Factory Stools. See Stoo 
Factory Supplies. See ee Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Farming Machinery. 


Ts. 
CONTAINERS fer foed (not her 
sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, bexbeard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers - Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ille: 
Filling ‘Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Gineiunsdi, Ohio. 
Huntley i. Co., Silver Creek, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 

altimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction 5 Cans. See Cans, tin. 
fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehby., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mehy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
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GEARS, slent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS fer Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
GLUE, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant 
Grading Mches. See | 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sars, fruit. See ~~ Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain er jacketed. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, precess. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Edw. Renneburg °% Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balt timore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT CUTTERS 


LABEL Manufacturers. 


Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simp son & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES fer analysis of goeds, etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 


Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MOHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


Paper Boxes. See Corrugated protests 

sea Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
ainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


Leonard Seed Co., oom. 
7 B Rice Seed Co.. Cambridge, N. Y. 


PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
2 Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 
. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


tg Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 
Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek. Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continueus. 


avers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sheet Metal. See Sileves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
shes > Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Platform and Wagon Scales. See Sca 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Cw. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 

uipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
H. Indianapolis. 

K. Rob Co., Baltimore. 

Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 


Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


"7 (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 


Compounds. 
top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem mJ... 
Huntley = Co., Silver Creek, 
Edw. Renneburg & Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., altimore. 
Scalding and Seminar Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing 
screw Caps, bottle. ngs. 
Sealing battle. Bottlers’ 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closin 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
E. W. Bliss N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mch y. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Ch nicago, tl 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, cern. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
fruit and vegetable. Ths and 
cers. 


SOLDER. 
Sorters. pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, 


ete.). 
Sinclair Scott & Co., 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, N 


STAMPERS AND MARKEBS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yors City. 

Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 


STENCILS, marking pets and brushes, brase 
and steel type, burning 


A. K, Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MAOHMINERY. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, oe. 
ay Mfg. Co... Silver Creek, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Gnngiien. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 
Gonsly House and General Agents. See Gen- 


gents. 
‘See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


H. Indianapolis. 

Co. d. 
TANKS, glass lined 

F. H. Langsenkamp, coms, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. EB. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Mfg. Co., Silver a. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


eho Seed. See Seeds. 
TOMATO WASHEBS. 


avers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


uipment. 
Trea, Platform, etc. See Fact Trucks. 
Tumblers, ‘Bee Glass Bottles 2. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
— Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
EGETABLE CUTTERS, 0 , ETC, 


See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERBS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and Jar. 


Ayars potine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, wood. 

Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co.. Wyandette. Mich. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


MADE 
BY 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


REDUCE THE COST 


of your fire insurance by placing 
your requirements with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where most of the representative 
Canners are obtaining their pro- 
tection at a cost much lower than 
usual premiums. 


Address 
LANSING B. WARNER, 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Inc. 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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